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A NEW MONTHLY. 


Unity MISSION, our standard series of tracts, 
will be hereafter published asamonthly. The 
first number, “ NATURAL RELIGION,” by 
James Vila Blake, will be ready in the new 
form about May 16. The second number, 
‘THE RELIGION OF JESUS,” by Henry M. 
Simmons, will be issued about the middle of 
June. The third number will be a new 
pamphlet, subject and author to be announced 
later. The fourth will be the standard tract 
“About Prayer,” by J.T. Sunderland, C. F. 
Dole and W. C. Gannett. The fifth will bea 
new tract to be announced later. The other 
seven will be re-issues of tracts now included 
in the Unity Mission series. 

The subscription price for the year is 50 
cents per copy for less than ten copies; 25 
cents per copy in packages of ten or more. 
Subscriptions for less than twenty copies are 
payable in advance; for 20 or more, half the 
price may be paid in advance, and the: re- 
mainder later in the year. 

Every church in the Conference should have 
a supply of these tracts at the door from 
month to month, and every Post-Office 
Mission worker should take advantage of this 
offer of a supply of tracts at regular intervals 
and ata lower price than ever before offered. 

It is requested that orders be sent at once, 
that we may know how large an issue will be 
required. 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


HE COMPLETE LIFE. ASermon-Lecture, from 

. the standpoint of Modern Thonght. By James 

H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 

on 2c. stamp. Address, THE New IpEaL, Duluth, 
inn. 
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“SHOW US THE FATHER.” 


During the week of the Western Unitarian 
Conference at Chicago we shall publish a 


timely and significant book under this title. 


CONTENTS. 


The Change of Front of the Universe, 
Minot J. Savage. 

The Fullness of God, 

Samuel R, Calthrop. 
The Unity of God, 

Henry M. Simmons. 
The Revelations of God, 

John W. Chadwick. 


The Faith of Ethics, 
William C, Gannett. 


Religion from the Near End, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.00. 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 
| Publishers, Chicago. 


DEAR Epiror: Three years since, I procured 
Tokology. As I read, I seemed to be receiving a mes- 
sage from heaven. I followed its teachings in two in- 
stances with the happpiest results, and can not say 
enough in its praise. 1 asked every pes married 
woman, ** Have you read Tokology!’’ If not, then get 
it at once; its value can not be estimated in money. 
—Mrs. M.S. RamMsEy, Cedar Gap, Mo. 

Mrs. K. writes: “Send me an outfit for Tokology. 
My aunt in Dakota says, ‘If you must sell books, sell 
Tokology, as it is, next to the Bible, the best book I 
ever read.’”’ ) 

Price, cloth, $2.00; morocco, $2.75. For free sample 
pages, and ‘* how to get a Tokology free,”’ write to 


y 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & GO., 161 LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE, 

An illustrated monthly of women’s house-work; 
contains plain directions for making useful and dec- 
orative articles; a recognized authority on crochet- 
work, knitting, netting, embroidery, art-needlework, 
etc.; its suggestions, regarding both old and new in- 
dustries for women are invaluable, and aid women to 
become self-supporting; subscription price 50 cts. a 


ear; 25 cts.for six months. Address THE Dorcas 
Macazins, 239 Broadway, New York, 


Have You Read “ TOKOLOGY ?”) 


HELPS TO SELF - CULT 
S ax [ URE. 

The tollowing Bp egy are published under the 
auspices of the NATLONAL BUREAU oF UNITY CLUBS 
organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,—at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 
oe of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 
ems. 

No. 1. Unity CLuss. By Emma Endicott Marean. 
10 cents. 

No. 2. ROBERT BROWNING’s Poetry. By members 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 25 cents. 

No. 3. OUTLINE STUDIES IN GEORGE ELIoT. By 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. ; 

No. 4. THE LEGEND oF HAMLET. By George P. 
Hansen. 25 cents. 

No. 5. PROGRESS FROM POVERTY: REVIEW AND 
CRITICISM OF HENRY GEORGE. By Giles B. Stebbins. 
25 cents. 

No. 6. OUTLINE Stuprges in HOLMES, BRYANT AND 
WHITTIER. 10 cents. 

No. 7. THE MASQUE OF THE YEAR. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 3 

No. 8. OUTLINE STUDIES IN J AMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
By Mrs. 8. B. Beals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. TEN GREAT NOVELS: SUGGESTIONS FOR 
CLUBS AND PRIVATE READING. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 10. THE Stupy or Pouitics my Unity CLuss 
AND CLASSES. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. OUTLINE STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cents. 

No. 12. OUTLINE STUDIES IN DICKENS's TALE OF 
Two Cities. By Emma Endicott Marean. 1l10cents. 

No. 18. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
LiPE. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History oF ART. Studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
Diirer. By Ellen D. Hall. 10 cents. 

No. 15. ReEiigious History anp THOUGHT. By 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. 16. StTupres oF HOLLAND. By Edwin D. Mead. 
10 cents. 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent. discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 
ne. gob except number 2, will be sent FREE to any 

JNITY subscriber sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PuUBLISHERs, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


THE LEGEND OF 
Gathered from original HAM L KH ‘| 
sources by GrorRGE P. HANSEN, late U.S. consul to 
Denmark, A story of the real Hamlet as Shakespeare 
found him. Paper, 25 cents; clcth, 50 cents, mailed- 
Catalogues freee CHARLES H KERR & CO.,, Pub. 
lishers, Chicago. 
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-PAMPHLETS ON LIVING QUESTIONS. 


UNI1 x, 


May 12, 1888 


Truths for the Times. By Francis Fl- 
lingwood Abbot. “The great inspiration of 
the nineteenth century is faith in the ideal 
unities as possible in fact.” Price, 10 cents; 
10 copies, 30 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. 

Fear of the Living God. By O. B. 
Frothingham. Price, 5 cents. 

Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles 
Voysey. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 50 cents. 

Christian Propagandism, By Francis 


Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, | 


| 
| 
na 


50 cents. 

God in the Constitution. By lev 
Arthur B. Bradford. Price, 10cents; 10 copies, 
00 cents. 


Compulsory Education. By Francis 


Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, | 


20 cents. 
The Present Heaven. By O. B. Froth- 
ingham. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents. 
The God of Science. by Francis EI- 
lingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents. 

On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. 
Francis W. Newman. Price, 5 cents; 10 
coples, 25 cents. ~ 

A Study of Religion. By Francis El- 
lingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 
50 cents. 

The Battle of Syracuse. Two essays 
by James Freeman Clarke and Francis E]- 
lingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 
50 cents; 100 copies, $3.00. 

The Bible and Science. 


Weiss. Price, 10 cents. 
The Sympathy of Religions. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Enlarged 


edition, 38 pages. Price, 5 cents; 
20 cents, «-— | 


Transcendentalism. By Theodore Park- 


er. 39 pages. Price, 5 cents. 


A complete set of the Pamphlets named in this advertisement, including about 800 
pages of valuable matter, will be mailed to one address on receipt of one dollar; separate 


pamphlets mailed on receipt of price. 


CHARLES H. KERR &CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 393 Pearl St. CHICAGO: 218 Clark St. 
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| Liberal American citizen. By Bishop Mc- 


| 


By John| States. 


Quaid and Francis Ellingwood Abbot, 100 
pages. Price, 10 cents. 

How Shall We Keep Sunday? An 
Answer in four parts. 1. Sunday in the Bible, 
by Charles K. Whipple. 2. Sunday in Church 
History, by Minot J. Savage. 3. Sunday in 
the Massachusetts Laws, by Charles E. Pratt. 
4. The Workingman’s Sunday, by William C. 
Gannett. 104 pages. Price, 10 cents. 

Evolution and Religion. By John 
Kiske. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents. 

Giordano Bruno and the Relation of 
his Philosophy to Free Thought. By ‘Thomas 
Davidson. Price, 10 cents. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine 
of Vicarious Atonement. By W. H. 
Spencer. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents. 

Kvolution in Its Relations to Evan- 
gelical Religion. By B. F. Underwood, 
Prof. P. A. Chadbourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 
Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, 
$1.00. 

Messianic Expectations. By Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler, I. Introductory, 5 cents; 
Il. Two Thousand Years ago, 5 cents; III. 
The Carpenter’s Son, 5 cents; 1[V. Judaism 
the Mother and Christianity the Daughter, 5 
cents. V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. The 
five lectures for 20 cents; ten sets for $1.00. 

The Proposed Christian Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents. 


The Scientific and Metaphysical 
Methods in Philosophy, as affecting cer- 
tain problems of religion and life. By Lewis 
10 copies, | G. James. Price, 10 cents. 
By David A. Wasson. 


: 


Social Ideals. 
Price, 10 cents. , 


| The Decay of the Christian Church: 
The Public School Question, as under- | its Causes and Remedy. . By Rev. J. C. F. 
stood by a Catholic American citizen and a! Grumbine. 


Price, 15 cents. 


om 


payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


THE 


GREATAMERICAN 


TO LADIES. 


A 


A. ress 
VLOMPANY 


For particulars add 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa Co. 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N. Y- 


Scien d | talit 

A “Symposium,” giving the opinions of some of 
the most prominent scientific men in this country con- 
epi the relation of science to the question of im- 
mortality. The major part of the discussion was pub- 
lished in the Christian Register, attracting wide atten- 
tion, and is now republished in more permanent form, 
with additional contributions from Prof. A. Graham 
Bell, Gen. A. W. Greely, Prof. Joseph Le Conte, Prof. 


Ira Remsen, and Prof. Edward C. Pickering. Square 
l6mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Social Equilibrium 
And other Problems, Ethical and Religious. 


By Rev. GrorGE BATcHELOR. These Essays relate 
to the many new questions of social and religious or 
ganization which have been forced upon the modern 
mind by scientific discovery and economical progress. 
They do not attemp tto offer a panacea for the many 
evils of social life, but simply to describe and discuss 
some of the causes of social unrest and religious dis. 
integration. They are hopeful, positive, and con 
structive. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Published by George 
H. Ellis, Boston. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
spinme by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., 
shicago. 


Sm @eCLuUMr UE 


PRIMITIVE GHRISTIANITY. 


BY LEWIS G. JANES. 


320 pages. 8vo. Cloth. Gilt top. Price $1.50 

‘No fairer statement has been made of th 
srounds on which the anti-supernaturalist Hu 
manitarian bases his opinion of Jesus and of the ori: 
gin of Christianity. * * Its theology and christology 
are of the most radical Unitarian kind; but the temper 
and the spirit of the book are so refined, so earnest, 
and so fair to all rt he ag that it must impress those 
who are compelled to disagree with its most promi. 
nent conclusions as a model of polite and generous 
controversial writing.”’"— Brooklyn Union. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


OHARLES H. KERR & O0., Publishers 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Unity Hymns and Chorals. 


NEW EDITION; CLOTH, GILT TITLE, WITH 
ADDED INDICES, JUST READY. 


This is the standard hymn book used among the 
Western Unitarian churches, and its merits and low 
rice (only 25 cents in quantities) are rapidly extending 
its use among Unitarian and Universalist churches 
everywhere. The book contains 253 hymns and 66 
tunes, By asimple device, any tune may be brought 
opposite any hymn,—a special advantage for untrained 
congregations, who can thus use a few familiar tunes 
for a variety of hymns. 

Specimen copy mailed to any address for 35 cents, 
postpaid. To churches, in quantities of twelve or 
more, 25 cents each, expressage or freight to be paid 
by purchaser. 


CHARLES H. KERR & 00., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chica o. 


James Freeman Clarke’s Works. | 
Every. Day. Religion. . 1BMO. 6 «onions ccccwiesnnes $1.50 
Events and Epochs in Religious History. 12mo. 2.0) 


The Ideas of the Apostle Paul. 12mo0-_....----.- 1.50 
SERENE aD eae SED ee NO 1.50 
Véxed Questions in Theology. 12mo-.-_-.....---- 1.00 
The Problem of the Fourth Gospel. 18mo.-.-.. 0 
*The Christian Doctrinejof Prayer. 16mo----- 09 
*The Christian Doctrine of the Forgiveness of 

(ages see em ne NAR ENA ASSL REI OU 
*Kssentials and Non-esesentials in Religion. 

imo. Paper 25 cents, cloth.........<.2....... 50 
*Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors. 12mo....-- 1.25 
CBee BE POE. TON cio cc btevicinmisoss 1.00 


x*, Any of the above mailed on recvipt of price. 
Agents wanted. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 
and Booksellers, Chicago. 


— 


\ ORKS OF WILLIAM E, CHANNING, D.D. 

One-volume edition. Svo. 932 pages. $1.00. ‘*Not- 
withstanding the fact that it contains the entire writings 
of Doctor Channing (as published in six volumes), the 
type 1s so large and handsome as to be perfectly legible 


B in Teas, | by any eyes, and the page is an open and attractive one 
Greatest argains Coffees, . . . Anew opportunity is afforded to students of 
Baking Powder and PREMIUMS, | literature and of social science to acquaint themselves 


with some of the best thought of the century, couched 
in singularly pure and beautiful style.”"—Judependen! 
(Orthodox), New York. 


tomers ask for. 


Extra pay on 40 good books. 


one dollar, by CHARLES H, Kerr & Co., 5 Dearborn 


Outfits 30 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago. 


ANTED—<Agents to supply any book cus- Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, on receipt of 


street, Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Come to Conference next week! 


WueEN in town this week attending the Anniversary meet- 
ings, look over the tracts on the exhibiting racks at Head- 
quarters, and examine the new publications of C. H. Kerr, 
and ask him of prospective ones. 


Ler all lovers of Emerson who attend the significant 
celebration at the Central Methodist church next Wednes- 
day evening bring some great sentence of the prophet as 
their contribufion. They will be called upon to contribute 
coin to this collection of the spirit. ‘‘ Let each bring their 
crains of gold after the washing.” 


We have often called attention to the value of the little 
book, *‘ Daily Strength for Daily Needs,’”’—its value as ‘‘a 
friend and aider of those who would live in the spirit ” 
while living in their daily work. The article in another 
column, called ‘‘ For their Sake,” gives actual instances of 
its helpfulness to weary lives,—instances, too, of the blessed 
fact that, in helping forward the growth of an individual 
soul, one not only enriches the life of the individual, but all 
who come in contact with that life. 


Iowa CoNFERENCE meets this week at Davenport with a 
packed two days’ programme. Simply to read the topics and 
names as printed last week is a spiritual quickening. 
Next week the Anniversaries of the Western Unitarian 
Conference and its associate organizations will meet in 
this city. Week after next the forces of Wisconsin rally 


at Janesville, the evening sermons are to be preached by 


Mr. Batchelor and Mr. Jones, and a full attendance and a 
vital programme is expected. Minnesota and Kansas have 
already haa their spring conferences. All these near hand 
experiences and observations go to show that there is no 
paralysis among our Western churches; no stagnation either 
in the spirit or in the activity of the Unitarians of the 
West. 

We hope no delegates who come to represent earnest con- 
stituencies in the religious deliberations that are to take 
place next week in the Third chureh and in the Central 
Methodist church will neglect their privileges as well 
duties by taking the time meant for the Conference for 
sight-seeing, shopping and theater-going. But we do hope 
they will all find time to lock in on the great religious paint- 
Ing now on exhibition at Central Music Hall, Munkacsy’s 
Christ Before Pilate, and also to look through the calleries 
of the Art Institute, which unfortunately are now at their 
minimum. But there are always a few things worth look- 
ing at, and it always deserves-notice as a prophecy. Itis a 


small beginning of what some day will be a blessed large 
thing. 


Tost who watch the announcements on our last two 
pages will have noted, among the Western Conference 
meetings close at hand, the programme of an “ Emerson 
Commemoration.” It is fifty years, this 18 8, since Emer- 
son gave the famous “ Divinity School Address; ” fifty-one 
years since he gave the famous Phi Beta Kappa Oration on 
“the American Scholar.” If the latter was, as Dr. Holmes 
calls it, ‘Our intellectual Declaration of Independence,” 
the former also can rank among the great and enduring 


charters of religious emancipation. And its beauty seems 
as perennial as its truth. It seems as fresh to-day as this 


spring’s violets, though fifty times the violets have come 


since Emerson in 1888, opening his lips, began: . “In this 
refulgent summer it has been a luxury to draw the breath 
of life.” That Address entire will itself make part of the 
programme given to the audience on the Commemoration 
evening. Of his lovers some will care to cherish it. To 
others who may wish it,—1it contains, besides the Address, 
the hymns and song, an Emerson responsive service, etc.,— 
it will be mailed from Unrry Office, on receipt of ten cents. 
Among the semi-centennials of American thanksgiving what 
more fitly can be celebrated than “ Fifty Years of Emer- 
son?” The belated tract, elsewhere referred to, at least. is 
timely in its coming, for now we lay it reverently before 
its readers as Unity’s commemorative offering. 


Visir our Western Headquarters while in town next week 
attending Conference, and there acquaint yourself with its 
activities. Note the closely packed workshop. There you 
will see in succession the desk of Mr. Effinger, secretary of 
the Conference; Miss Hilton’s, secretary of the Women’s 
Conference; the Senior Editor’s table; Miss Dunning’s ta- 
ble, the Unity Mission secretary; the Western Sunday- 
school Society’s desk, over which Mrs. Leonard presides; 
and, through the open door, the desk of C. H. Kerr, the 
diligent publisher of the liberal gospel; next to him the 
desk of Miss Belle Gorton, the zealous and efficient office 
Kditor of Unrry—all of these within reach of each other’s 
hands; all, working with one heart and will, encouraged 
by a constituency, though scattered, uncounted, and some- 
times misrepresented and misunderstood, that desires earn- 
estly the fruits of the spirit. Those who preside at those 
seven tables find their hands extended and feet re-dupli- 
cated by those of Harry, the Senior boy,—and Manwell, 
the Junior boy, who are ready to serve as youthful Timo 
thys to the Pauls that may appear. 


Wuo are the four great leaders of the liberal religious 
movement of our century,—among the many, the four great 
leaders whose thought and word have helped the movement 
on? Channing, Theodore Parker, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and the English Martineau. Among our ‘* Unity Mission 
Tracts” four niches have been devoted to these teachers, 
that they who wished to read might have a little Gospel ac- 
cording to each one, a Sermon on the Mount of each. The 
pamphlets contain, not noble solitary sentences, but noble 
passages, arranged by subjects, fit for one’s daily readings, 
many of them fit also for the pulpit readings. First, Mr. 
Walkley prepared his ‘‘ Theodore Par ker,” — it is ‘*No. 19” 
in our series, and the shortest because made with such 
prompt willingness. Next, Judson Fisher and a friend 
came with a more carefully selected ‘‘ Channing,’’—“ No. 
18” in the series. Then C. G. Howland, with the ‘ Mar- 
tineau,” ‘‘No. 21,”—the result of long and loving study. 
These last two pamphlets are twenty-four and thirty-one 
pages long. The ‘ Channing ” is probably the best anthol- 
ogy yet made from his works; and the ‘‘ Martineau,” so far 
as we know, is the only one yet made. These little books— 
for almost that they are—cost 5 cents each, and only 20 
cents for ten copies. To spread them mission-wise is there- 


fore in nearly everybody’s power. What better pamphlets. 


can be handed to the thoughtful friend in orthodoxy, who 
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faith can see? What more befriending pamphlets to 
those of any church, or outside of all churches, who 
‘would live in the spirit?” And now, at last, niche ‘‘ No. 
20,” so long wailing for the ‘‘ Emerson,” is also filled, and 
our series of the Four Great Masters is complete. This 
Emerson pamphlet holds thirty-two pages—at the same 
price as the others. It is the tiny fruit of months of joyful 
readings, and several friends have aided more or less in the 
selection. Much will be missed in it, of course, by those 
who know their own way to the heights in Emerson, but 
great prospects also will be found in it,--ample visions of 
his thought concerning the Over-soul and Man and Nature 
and the Moral Law. ‘The kind consent of Mr. Emerson’s 
family and of his publishers has made possible this “ tract ”’ 
use of passages from his writings,—as once before they 
allowed us to print in a similar way his *‘ Divinity School 
Address ” (‘‘ Unity Mission Tract,’ No.8). In so printing 
them our thought is not to connect Kmerson with any 
church, but, if possible, to connect our churches still more 
closely with Emerson, and to lead readers of all sorts to his 
works. It is hoped that these two pamphlets, costing 
almost nothing, may find their way to homes where his 
books are not yet known, and open the door for some or all 
of them to follow. 


acu of the four tracts above referred to holds a lttle life- 
sketch of the teacher; and the sketch of Emerson prepared 
for the new tract does service this week in another column 
of the paper. The leading titles under which the extracts 
group themselves hint the ‘riches of these four anthologies. 


No. i8, Channing. No. 19. Theodore Parker. 
Channing the Man. Parker the Man. 
Reading-Guide to Channing. Truth against the World. 
Religion Intuitive. 

The Oneness of Religion. 
Power of Religion. 
The End of Religion. 


A “ Man.” 

Human Nature: the Soul. 
Immortal Life. 

What is Religion? 


The Idea of God. God. 

Communion with God. Immortality. 

Jesus, Duty. 

freedom and Fellowship in Re- False Notions of God and Re- 
ligion. ligion. 

The Reformer and his Methods. Man. 

The Future. Jesus, 


Inspiration, and the Bible, 
Sunday, and the Church. 
Gold Dust. 


No. 20. Ralph Waldo Hmerson. No. 21. JSaumes Martinean, 


Emerson the Man. Martineau the Man. 
Reading-Guide to Emerson. ——— 


—— God. 
The Over-Soul. | Worship. 
Nature and Man. Religion. 


The Moral Law. 
Character. 

The Heart of Love. 
The Immortal Life. 
The One Religion. 


Life and Duty. 

Immortal Life. 

Jesus Christ. 

The Bible. 
_ Miscellaneous. 

Personal Retrospects. 

Tne American Uilitarian Association year book for 1888 

shows that there were nine new societies added to its list 
from the West in 1887. Seven of these new societies are 
in the Mississippi valley. All of them are in full accord 
and sympathy with the Western Conference and its position. 
This is the largest number of churches ever added to the 
Western list in .one year, according to this same authority, 
except in 1868, during which year nine churches were added, 

eight of which stillsurvive. This was the fertile year when 
C. A. Staples, a western man, enjoying the confidence and 
backing of the western churches, threw himself enthusi- 
astically into the work, and started with eastern help a 
Western Headquarters in Chicago. The experience of that 
active episode in our missionary work preceding the fire in 
Chicago, as well as the history of all our missionary move. 
ments since, go to show that the real missionary work in the 
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wishes to know what “ deep things of the spirit” the liberal 
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West must be done by men in and of the West who un. 
derstand its needs, who have patience with its defects, and 
who can practice self-denial and hardihood enough to bear 
the pioneer hardships and strain which such work involv es, 
The Pullman Car Apostle, with salary assured and “expenses 
all paid,’’ who makes enthusiastic missionary incursions into 
the West and then retires to expound Western needs and 
duties, can not succeed in teaching and leading people into 
the heroic self-denials of an unpopular faith any more than 
san the kid-gloved farmer convert Kansas prairie into self 
supporting ‘homesteads. As a speaker at the recent Minne- 
sota Conference, held at Sioux City, implied: The West 


must be organized, liberalized, Christianized and humanized 


by men of the West. We mean by that, men who cast their 
lot in with us; who seek to develop Western resources rather 
than to envest Hastern capital. ‘There is wealth enough in 
the West to sustain and extend the gospel of “sweetness 
and hight” if only it was developed. Brothers and sisters, 
the fields are already white for the harvest. Let us next 
week, devoutly, unitedly consecrate ourselves anew to the 
hard but glorious husbandry of truth and righteousness in 
these w aiting fields of the spirit. May the spirit of Chan 
ning, Parker and Emerson touch our spirits with their sin 
C erity, courage, breadth and hopefulness. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


A LIFE SKETCH. 


In an old gambrel-roofed parsonage among the apple 
trees—now the heart of Boston— Ralph W aldo Emerson 
was born May 209, 1508. His father was a Boston minister, 
—like many of his Massachusetts brethren at that time, a 
liberal Congregationalist well out from Calvinism; for a 
silent change of faith had long been going on in the ancient 
meeting- houses, and now the “ Unitarian movement ”’ was 
beginning. Behind the father, in the various lines of an. 
cestry, lay several long Puritan ministries in those “first 
churches ” of the wilderness,—reaching up to Peter Bulke-. 
ley, who, in 1634, led his flock of members across the sea 
and on through twenty miles of woods, to settle Concord. 
And many of these ancestors had been to Harvard College, 
so that the little boy had the Brahmin blood of New Eng. 
Jand in him. 

The father died in 1811, leaving the mother and six chil 
dren to struggle with poverty. She took boarders, and the 
boys did the housework. Ralph—‘‘a spiritual-looking boy 
in blue nankeen”’—said grace at the table, scoured the 
knives, drove the cow to pasture and shared his winter 
overcoat with the next smaller brother turn and turn about. 
He was too spiritual and serious and reserved to make an 

easy playmate, it is said. Books and the lessons crowded 
hard the chores, for spite of the poverty, these boys were 
born to go to Harvard College. In his essay on ‘* Domes- 
tic Life”? Emerson gives a glimpse of this eager, bracing 
home-life, where ‘ the angels that dwelt with them were 
Toil and Want and Truth and Mutual Faith.” One other 
strong angel, all their own, they had in an ‘‘ Aunt orl 
— Mary Moody Kmerson, an imperious, glowing soul, 
dumb Dante of New England Calvinism, who panecandon: 
talized the fiery faith into a poetic worship of the Infinite. 
To the boys she was a searching counselor of perfection, | 
an outside conscience ever urging them to “scorn trifles,” 
lift your aims, do what you are afraid to do!” And more 
than either parent she hints the sources whence their genius 
rose. 

By eighteen Ralph was out of college, where, in contrast 
with his brilliant brothers, he made little mark. A few 
years passed, and then, obedient to the ancestral fate, he 
was ordained as the minister of a Boston church. This 
was in 1829, by which time nearly all the leading Boston 
churches had become “ Unitarian.” In three years and a 
half he resigned his pulpit and left the ministry. Not that 


* 
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he disliked the work, or was unsuccessful in it. ‘ That 


young man will make another Channing,” said a hearer in 


Dr. Channing’s church, when Emerson preached there on 
exchange. ‘* One day there came into our pulpit the most 
gracious of mortals, with a face all benignity, who gave out 
the first hymn and made the first prayer as an angel 
might have read and prayed,” said a hearer in New Bed- 
ford. It was simply that he could no longer sympatheti- 
cally administer the “ Lord’s Supper.” He told his people 
why—the rite claimed a sanction that did not belong to it 
in the intent of Jesus; its oriental symbolism was no longer 
fitted to our tastes; but chiefly, the exaggerated value set 
upon the form, the insisting on it as a vital thing, was to 
confound the substance of “Christianity with its shadow, — 
and Jesus had died to show that in religion forms were 
passing shadows. But his people loved their rite, and so in 
gentleness and good will they parted. 

And now, being about thirty years of age, the real Ralph 
Waldo Emerson “began to teach. But first he went to 
Kurope,—where his greatest sight was not Rome nor Paris, 
but Carlyle,- —Carlyle, hard to find in his Seotch heather, 
and little listened to by men as yet. Then home again, 
and now to Concord (1854), where he bought his house, 


brought a young wife, and settled down to his daily soli- 


tary walk, his books—there were not many of them,—his 
thoughts, the indexed journals of these thoughts, the com- 
pilagion of his lectures from these journals, and, from time 
to time, the gathering of the lectures into books. Here in 
Concord, and in this peaceful work, he lived until he died 
in 1882. Ceasing to write sermons he began unconsciously 
to write scriptures. Outside of the church, and outside of 
the college, he created a new profession— that of lecturer. 

l’or seven successive winters (1834-41) he hired his hall in 
Boston and gave his course: Biography, English Litera- 
ture, the Philosophy of History, Human Culture, Human 
Life, the Present Age, the Times,—were his subjects. 
What these evenings were to his audience Lowell tells us 
in his memories of ‘Emerson the Lecturer” (in ‘ My 
Study-Windows’’). ‘‘Kmerson awakened us, saved us from 
the body of this death. He put us in communication with 
a larger style of thought, sharpened our wits with a more 
pungent phrase, gave us ravishing glimpses of an ideal 
under the dry husk of our New England; made us con- 
scious of the supreme and everlasting originality of what- 
ever bit of soul might be in any of us.’? Now and then, 
on invitation, he gave some single notable address, like the 
oration on “the American Scholar” at Cambri lve, in 1837, 
and the address before the Divinity School of Harvard Col- 
lege, in 1888; the former well called by Doctor Holmes, “ our 
intellectual Declaration of Independence”; the latter caus- 
ing a sensation as profound in the religious as the other in 
the literary circles,—people debating whether Emerson was 
a Christian, a pantheist, or an atheist. 

These first ten Concord years were his ripening season. 
Within these years all the addresses that make the first 
three volumes of his works were given, and they contain the 
substance of his whole life’s thought, In 1836 he printed 
his first book, a very little one; called “‘ Nature,”’—the germ 
of that rich substance. Its language was so new that it 
took eleven or twelve years, it is said, to sell five hundred 
copies of the mystic poem-in-prose. And this same period 
covered that upheaval of the New England mind that is 
called the “ Transcendental movement,” of which Emerson 
was the recognized center; and in close connection with 
— Alcott, Margaret Fuller, George Iiipley, Theodore 

Parker, and others. It was a general strike for intellectual 
and spiritual independence; a dissent all along the line 


from the traditional authorities in literature, philosophy, 


Science, education, philanthropy, family and social customs, 
and religion; so it took many shapes, some of them laugh- 
able, most of them crude, yet not a few of them needed 
and enduring reforms. It is all far enough away from to- 
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7 day to be romantic ground, and many writers have described 


it, seriously and otherwise; O. B. Frothingham in his 
‘“ Transcendentalism in New England” and “his * Life of 
Parker,’? Hawthorne in his ‘ Blithedale Romance,” Lowell 


in his “Thoreau” and his “Fable for Crities.’ Emerson - 


himself in such essays as his ‘“Transcendentalism” and 
‘ Historic Notes.” He was related to the movement chiefly 
on the sides of philosophy and religion,—the sides on 
which it was the continuation and transfiguration of the 
Unitarian movement. In his earlier lectures he preached a 
constant gospel of non-conformity, self-reliance, individual- 
ity. Without borrowing the formulas of idealism, and not 
as one who would formulate a system of his own, he af- 
firmed and re-aftirmed the Soul, the Over-Soul, the direct 
relations of the two, the one miracle of Nature, the fact of 
self-enacting spiritual laws, and the parity, the unity of 
these laws with those that hold in the material world, the 
‘* Beautiful Necessity’ by which all things work for truth 
and right forever, the source of the religious sentiment in 
the ‘ Ought,” the sovereignty of ethics, and the progress 
of religion from theology to morals. All this was, of 
course, “equivalent to a searching criticism of the Christian- 
ity of the churches; and it was Unitarianism logically 
developed and spiritually transfigured. What H!merson ut- 
tered without plot or plan. Theodore Parker elaborated to a 
system. Parker was the laul of transcendentalism. What 
Kmerson did gently, “‘ an iconoclast without a hammer, who 
took down our idols from their pedestals so tenderly that it 
seemed like an act of worship,” Theodore Parker did as a 
burly son of thunder. ‘T’o Emerson his lectures, the occa- 
sional meetings of the ‘ Transcendental ‘Club,’ and the 
little quarterly he helped to found and edit, the “ Dial ” 
(1840-1844), gave all the opportunity he needed for expres- 
sion. He never joined his friends at Brook Farm in their 
experiment of transcendental family life. And not till later 
did he give much active sympathy~to the Abolitionists. 
Though he always spoke a prompt, brave word for any 
cause that had his faith, at no time in his life was he an 
organizer or a man of the reform organizations. 

Tf these first years at Concord were the ripening season, 
the productive years stretched on for thirty more. But 
there is little more to tell in a sketch so short as this. His 
outward life had in it very few events. A “spiritual biog- 
raphy,” such as Mr. Cabot has written, is the only kind 
that can be written of him. Such essays of his own as 
‘the American Scholar” (1837), and again ‘* the Scholar ”’ 
(1876), and such poems as those upon ‘‘the Poct,’’ are auto- 
biographic. Always the quiet thinker, always the knightly 
scholar, always the careful fashioner of sentences, always 
the lecturer. As early as 1847, when he made a second 
trip to England, he found distinguished welcome. And his 
public widened everywhere until his winters regularly held 
a long lecture-trip through the west. 

Few knew him intimately. ‘The great heart to which 
everything was welcome that belonged to man” was his, 
yet not the heart that opened easily to men. Nature had 
o.fted him to be her solitary thinker, and did not frustrate 
that gift with the other. But he was a reverenced friend 
to many,—to the plain farmers and the children of his vil- 
lage as well as to the strangers who came from distant 
lands to see him. Of his face and manner, so sincere and 
so serene, the friends who knew him best are fond of quot- 


ing lines written of Sir Philip Sidney :— 
“A sweet attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 
The lineaments of Gospel books.” 


To himself he seemed a poet rather than a philosopher; 
and most men would agree with him. But prophet is the 
name that many use by preference,—or some phrase that 
implies the ever-present worship in the man, the revelation 


in his word, and the exaltation that he wrought in them. 


‘The priest of the intellect,’ Alcott called him. ‘“ The 
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Matthew Arnold said. And the multitude whom he be- 
friended thus like well that saying. 

A few years before his death his memory ebbed away in 
all its channels; but the ebbing of the thought:streams 
seemed to bare to plainer view the under-beauty of his 
nature,—the serenity, the courtesy, the humility that had 
so long been loved as “ Emerson.” On April 27, 1882, he 
died. And now the pilgrims seeking Concord go to 
‘Sleepy Hollow,” where his grave and those of Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau, and the Alcotts lie. They find him resting 
at the foot of a great pine-tree; the only stone a shining 
mountain rock. W. ©. G. 


OPTIMISM. 

Optimism, a belief in the sanity of things, a conviction 
that, though the old world seem to wander, yet is she held 
firmly to her course,—this is the groundwork of all relig- 
ion, the substratum of all faith. There can be no real 
wrong in a world that is to sometime emerge from shadows 
into perfect light. Kven injustice is an acknowledgement 
that justice exists. Sin proves the fact of virtue, as shadow 
proves the existence of light. That the soul errs is proof 
that there is a right track; and that she knows she errs is 
evidence that sometime she will find that track and walk 
therein. ‘T’here is no sin without its opposite virtue; and 
we as oiten learn truth by discovering error, as discover 
error by learning truth. We bite an unripe apple, we dis- 
like the taste; and the sourness of the fruit urges us there- 
after to seek that which is ripe and sweet. By experience 
in sin we learn that virtue is better. The prodigal son did 
not appreciate home and a virtuous hfe until he had spent 
a& season in riotous living. Afterward he was safer than 
any untried soul could be. Thus the path of virtue is 
guarded by thorns, which prick us when we wander from 
it: and often the only evidence we have that we are depart- 
ing from this path of safety is a wound from one of these 
ouardian angels of pain. 

Thus we learn the use of sorrow. We suffer that we 
may be saved. Pain is the savior of the world. But for 
the quick report of the nerves, we might burn or mutilate 
our members. If the hand be useful, the pain that warns 
us of agencies that would destroy it is not evil, but good. 
As in the physical, so in the spiritual: punishment is not 
for retribution, but reformation. Hell is the soul’s night- 
mare, caused by partaking of forbidden fruit. Heaven is 
health of soul and body. If we break the law, the law 
breaks us. Falling, we are bruised; but the pain is only an 
admonition that it is better for man ‘to stand upright. 

So we see that in all the universe there is no avoiding the 
path of right. Man can not walkin any other and ‘live. 
Yet the sternness of nature is only equaled by her good- 
ness. She will destroy all that does not go in the way she 
points out, but that way leads to eternal life. Wé are in no 
danger of ‘losing the doctrine of punishment for sin. The 
essence of the doctrine is taught by every tongue of nature. 
God writes it on the strata of the earth in letters of extinct 
fossils. He paints it in the broken form and distorted fea- 
tures of the drunkard and debauchee. In words that burn 
the eye He has written His law on every page of Nature’s 
book; and all the voices of life preach to man of the fatal- 
ity of persistent sin. But, rising above this warning, in 
tones of supremest love we hear the anthem chant of the 
law that makes eternal life the portion of all that follow 
the path of right. 8. L. 


“CONTRIBUTED. 


THE PATH OF PAIN. 
The path of pain leads up-hill all the way, 
And tears may make a rainbow in the soul. 
“Change Thou the lot!’ no longer then we pray, 


But, pang or glow, bless Heaven for the whole. 
ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 
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friend and aider of those who would live in the spirit,” — 
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FOR THEIR SAKE. 


Rey. Edward Everett Hale, in his Easter sermon, said, 
‘“‘Kaster means nothing for you and me, if we do not in- 
tend this year, and every coming year, to enlarge our own 
lives, and*to enlarge the lives of others.” And Rev. 8. H. 
Winkley, at one of the noon meetings in King’s chapel, 
Boston, last January. said, ‘‘ Let us this:year use more tact 
in our endeavors to do good to others. In our giving, let 
us give what will be of real benefit.”” There are doubtless 

many ways of enlarging the lives of others, and a good 
rule to follow is to extend to others those means which have 
proved valuable in enlarging our own lives. We havea 
practical example of this, and Doctor Hale an illustration 
of the rich meaning he has found in Easter in the noble 
action of a lady in New York City, who, having known and 
read, for a long while, that peerless little volume, ‘ Daily 
Strength for Daily Needs,” gave, on Haster, one thousand 
copies to a Bible class of Working Women, “ with the hope 
that the lovely thoughts and teachings it contains may be 
helpful to them in their daily lives.” Think of a thousand 
devoted women incorporating into their lives “the lovely 
thoughts and teachings,” and raying them forth in blessing 
on all who come within their influence forever! Is it not 
true, as Phillips Brooks has said (and you will find it in the 
little book), that ‘it is the lives, like the stars, which sim. 
ply pour down on us the calm light of their bright and faith- 
ful being, up to which we look ‘and out of which we gather 
the deepest calm and courage? ”’ 

Many others are enlarging lives by gifts of ‘ Daily 
Strength,’—some out of their abundance, others from 
their ‘hard earnings, and it is to this simple and effective 
means that the attention of Uniry readers is called. A 
servant girl has given seven—one to a sick woman in the 
Poor House, whom chance (Providence) had once brought 
across her path. A sweet-faced seamstress said, ‘‘ I must 
have food for my soul, as well as for my body,” and bought 
six—four for her four children, and one for a bereaved 
friend. Another, who earns her money hardly, gave her 
own prized copy to her sister. Later, when securing two 
more, one to replace her own and one to give away, she said, 
‘*T have missed it so! I grew when I had that book.” 
Again she gave her copy away, this time to a lame man 
confined at home. Again she replaced it, and, remarking 
on her economies, said, “I would rather have money to buy 
books.” A physician has given thirty-four. A lady in 
Jacksonville, Fla., has distributed eighty-nine. A Benevo- 
lent Society in Massachusetts has made use of one hundred. 

Do you say, Tell us what recipients of ‘‘ Daily Strength ” 
have said, and we, too, will believe and give? Then shall 
you read passages from private letters. This, from a 
mother: ‘The little book! All my Christmas presents 
put together—and I had more pleasant remembrances this 
year than usual,—didn’t make me feel as rich as that little 
book has. It is just a little treasury of golden thoughts. 
If I am not a better woman for that book, it will be because 
I can’t be made better. O, I do thank you for 
the little book more than tongue can tell.”” A month later, 
she wrote, ‘‘ My little book! I truly can not tell you what. 
a precious treasure-house I find it. Indeed I think of al! 
my books it comes next to my Bible for helpfulness and 
richness. It lies constantly where I can take it up in my 
spare moments. I really can not tell you how it. has 
strengthened and encouraged me, and helped me bear some 
things that have been given me to bear. If I'm not a 
better woman for its possession, it will be because nothing 
can make me so.”” From another mother comes this testi- 
mony: “I was weary in body, worried in mind, and dis- 
couraged at heart. I turned the leaves and read. Nearly 
every sentence went to my heart, and I at once felt that the 
little book was to be a good angel to me. How can I thank 
you? Words can not do it, but it may gratify you to know 
that it is just what I need. ? -From one in affliction: ‘Jl 
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ean never express to you what that book is doing for me.” 
From one who takes it up daily in her resting hour: “I 
could not live without it.” From one rich in life’s expe- 
riences: “It is a constant companion to me. There is not 
Q sentence in it from which one can not derive some good.” 
From a lady, ordering‘a copy to be mailed to her pastor: 
“Tt is pure gold.” From an ex-Confederate officer, writing 
from his home in the south, and paying his money for a 
copy: ‘‘We have daily need of § Daily Strength.’ I shall 
show my copy to others.”” From amuinister: “I fully ap- 
yreciate the quality of your book. I greatly admire its 
broad catholic spirit, and its fine sense of literary style.” 
One whose pageants move yearly through our cities is re- 
ported to have said that, if he could not replace his copy, 
he would not take a thousand dollars for it. He has given 
many copies to others. 

A copy was sent to a stranger so deeply bereaved that. it 
was thought nothing could reach her. As the little book 
was sped on its long journey, a relative tearfully said to the 
sender, “ You will not hear from it. A creat many beauti- 
ful things have been sent to her, but she can not be 
reached.” In three weeks a letter came, in which the 
mourner wrote that she knew not how to thank the giver 
enough; that it seemed like some kind angel ministering to 
her needs; that no one could realize more fully than she the 
need of strength and guidance; that she found the httle 
book inval uable to her, “and asked to be directed where she 
could order a copy for a friend who had recently passed 
under the same dark cloud of sorrow and bereavement. 
Another wrote: “I never forget to read daily in my little 
book. I knew that I needed it at once, but did not under- 
stand how you knew the need so well.” And now, a year 
later, she writes: ‘I like my ‘little book’ more and more. 
If I knew of any one who would care for it as 1 have mine, 
I would send for one to-day.” ‘To her, this answer: 


‘“ Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor | see!” 


They are met on the streets, in the horse-cars, in the 
shops, in railway stations—everywhere. Not all who are 
poor know that they are poor, and those who do not, you 
can hardly help; but when you see that hungry, wistful 
look, or that desolate, hopeless look, there is an opportunity 
to place a ‘ Daily Strength.” “Lord, open thou our eyes, 
and our lives shall show forth thy praise!’’ 

The extracts given here from private letters are taken 
from a few of a large number of letters bearing similar 
testimony to the high - worth of “‘ Daily Strength” as acom- 
forter, a friend and spiritual guide. The writer trusts that 
the motive of this article will be evident to every reader, 
and would say, in conelusion, that all who would like to try 
“ Daily Strength” for themselves, or for some chosen friend 
or friends, or to include it in their list of benefactions, may 
have this book, the regular price of which is one dollar, for 
sicty-five cents, postage free, by sending to Mrs. M. H. Le 
Row, 673 W estern avenue, Ly nn, Mass., “who will cive time 
and care to forwarding, for the sake of those who are oly 
waiting for the impulse and the action of some friend, or 


stranger, to make them possessors of an inestimable treas- 
ure, | 


Siaty-five cents invested in “ Daily Strength for Daily 


Needs,” and wisely placed, will enlarge a life! 


“Receive and give, and know that hour by hour 
Shall add a blessing to thine own heart’s dower.” 
M. H. L. 


STOPFORD BROOKE’S POEMS.* 


Under the above heading is a dainty collection of more 
or less beautiful poems, written by one to whom the world 
of art, literature and theology owes much, and on whose 


*Poems by Stopford A. Brooke, M. A., London: Macmillan & Co. 
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high and courageous thought the future will place the 
crown that the pr resent is preparing. 
Some eight years ago lovers of poetry were gladdened by 


the appearance of an ‘octavo volume called « Riquet of the 


Tuft.—A Drama of Love.” There was no name on the 
title-page to identify the writer, but those who had read 
‘Theology in the Poets,” ‘‘Robertson’s Life,” ‘* Christ in 
Modern Life,” by Stopford A. Brooke, or who had listened 
much to him as a preacher, or a lectur er on literature, had 
little difficulty in recognizing the exquisite finish, and rare 
choice of language, as well as the wonderful tenderness 
that characterize the w ritings of this most gifted man; and 
the authorship soon became an open secret. Now, after a 
lapse of eight years, during which volumes of sermons and 
lectures have been given to the public from time to time, 
and notably an everyday book called “Sunshine and 
Shadow,” compiled with marvelous skill by a member of 
his congregation from his multitudinous “writings, Mr. 
Brooke has sent out a volume of his poems for circulation 
that will deepen the affectionate regard in which he is held 
by those who know him personally, and forge many a link 
between himself and thousands who will never see him in 
this life. In some of the poems there is a depth of pathos, 
hardly to be realized on a first reading, but it is the genuine 
pathos of heart experience, and not the sham sentiment of 
stimulated imagination all too common in the verse-writing 
of to day. Mr. Brooke is a true poet in his passionate 
love of nature, and a true artist in his delineation of her 
beauty. Here are a few lines that make one soul-hungry 
for aghmpse of the scene they portray. They are from 
the first poém in the book:- 


“The speedwell there 
Lifted its blue eyes to the sapphire sky, 
The wild wind-flower trembled in the wind, 
And midst the tangled roots the hyacinths 
Stood with the white starflowers, hand in hand: 
While nestling everywhere, sweet violets, 
The simplest-hearted people of the woods, 
Stole their dim odors through the grateful air; 
And many more that tapestried the banks 
More richly than kings’ chambers.” 


And these— 


“(’er the tumbling sea 
The sun had set in wild magnificence, 
And left his glory among clouds that. rose, 
Dome piled on dome, and wall on wall, and tower 
Succeeding tower, edged with red gold above, 
And all their whirling volumes underneath, 
Purple, incensed with angry rose, whence fell 
Flame-flakes, and gouts of crimson on the sea— 
As if within their rolling spheres the blood 

Of great angelic battle had been spilt.” 


“The Crofter’s Wife,” “The Sempstress,” and “ Amy’s 
Tale” are admirable pictures of certain piteous phases of 
life in the nineteenth century, and written with a delicacy 
that in no way mars their honest depiction of poverty and 
want. The first two are admirable for recitation. Perhaps 
“The Lioness” is the finest piece in the book; but it is a 
dreadful story, and the writer of this review had the grim 
misfortune to read it for the first time at midnight just be- 
fore going to bed! 


In most of the lyrics murmurs an undersong of pain, but 
it is pain set to exquisite music; and the last piece of all 
in the selection is perhaps the most beautiful of all, and 


embodies grief that has wandered in a wilderness of sor- 


row after one loved and lost, and has at last found its way 
back into a world of “ work for God and man.” The piece 
is called “‘ Dawn and Departure,” and the first verse de- 


scribes the place in which the scene of it is laid— 


“That night | could not sleep, and when the dark 
Dipped towards the dawn, and the belated moon 
Down-dropt, | made a sandolo my ark, 
And rowed into the weary waste lagoon.” ~ 
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Then in the poet’s dream of his love, we read— 


“Out of the sun, and down his path—she came. 
No longer clad in red, but in white fire 
Of righteousness, and from her shoulders flew 
Backward her robe with speed of her desire, 
And at her feet gold changed to burning blue. 
Outspread her arms with love, and on her face 
Joy and approval shone—and brightened fast, 
As near, more near she flew, to such a grace, 
I felt my wound was healed, my sorrow past. 
I stretched my arms to her and spoke no word, 
Then on my lips I felt her kiss rejoice, 
More dear than I remembered, and I heard, 
Sweeter than angels fluting praise, her voice. 
x 2 * * ** x 


The vision past, and long entranced I lay! 
But when [ woke, the sun was near the noon; 
Within me brooded joy’s immortal day, 
And Peace walked singing o’er my heart’s lagoon. 
* + * * * * 


The morn saw my departure; ‘O farewell, 
Venice,’ I cried, ‘dim dreamer of the seal 
Life is like thee, a city where we dwell 
Among the waters of Eternity.’ ’ 
L. ORMISTON CHANT. 


- — 
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THE CO-EDUCATION OF PARENT AND CHILD. 
BY MRS. 8. C. LL. JONES. 


Then Manoah entreated the Lord, and said, O, my Lord, let the 
man of God whom thou didst send come again unto us and teach 
us what we shall do with the child.—JUDGEs XL: 8. 

Thus prayed the father of Samuel at the very promise of 
the child, and this prayer has been the heart-yearning and 
the soul- longing all through the ages wherever a new life 
begins its srowth, and the cry increases in strength and 
earnestness as day by day new problems and perplexities 
come into our lives and theirs. We talk of the artist and 
the plastic clay in his hands. We indulge the foolish fancy 
that we may fashion the child as we wills make its life a 
thing of beauty and a joy through all eternity, or send it 
down a reproach and a horror forever, right in the face of 
the fact that this little bundle of humanity is most emphat- 
ically charactered already. The clay and the artist figure 
is a pretty conceit, though a delusion. You can no more 
create the intellect and will of your new-born babe than you 
can its arms and legs. If the child is born to be short and 
stout, short and stout it will be; if tall and slender, tall and 
slender it is. If he has inherited a weak will or a passion- 
ate temper, a tendency to any special vice or positive virtue, 
sooner or later they will manifest themselves. 

But let not this discourage you; as there is a limit to 
your power so there is a limit to your limitation. Though 
you cannot make the short child tall, you can give it the 
best physical advantages for gaining its utmost stature, or 
you can dwarf its growth. You can not give sight to the 
blind, but you can educate the ears and hands to do double 
duty. Notwithstanding you can not make limbs you can 
straighten them if crooked, mendif broken. Certainly the 
will is there, sometimes wayward and unruly, but with 
patient persistency you may train that dangerous element 
to be the strength and salvation of that noble soul. While 
you can not create brains you can nourish, foster and culti- 
vate them. Though your capacity todo has its bounds, the 
results of your doing are boundless, enter into the eternities. 
Alas! on the other hand, the power to undo, thwart, warp 
and distort is quite equal to that of doing and fully as un- 
limited in its effects, though not more so than the sin of 
omission, the crime of negligence, the selfishness that 
‘‘oets along ’’ for the present, trusting the future to care 
for itself. 

Though the child is yours it is not yours. It may bear 
the stamp of your face and character, yet you only hold an 
interest in it at best. Very early in life you may be able to 
control its actions, have command of its body, but not of its 
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thoughts. You may influence these, but they are beyond 
the power of your authority, sometimes beyond that of both 
parent and child. Said a little one in distress, ‘‘Oh, 
mamma, I don’t want to be naughty. I do want to be 
good. How can I make the good thoughts come?” That is 
the question for us to solve—how to make the good thoughts 
come; so fill up the little measure of the mind with noble 
thinking that there will be no room for the wrong to grow 
in. The good and the bad are already there. The good is 
the positive side of human nature, the bad the negative. 
Vice is virtue out of poise. The force of a bad temper put 
to noble uses will bring grand results. Obstinacy tutored 
becomes firmness. The more helpfulness in any power 
rightly directed, the more harm if misplaced. By fire and 
water are the great activities of the world carried on, for- 
tunes made, people fed, clothed, housed, comforted, and yet 
either of them may become a fell destroyer. Beware, then, 
how you add fuel to passion’s fires, how you minister to 
vanity, how you foster that spark of selfishness, how you 
nourish that egotism that needs dwarfing, how you pander 
to that unwholesome appetite, how you indulge those little 
extravagances, how you smile at that bit of shrewd traffick- 
ing, how you méet that prevarication. All these, small 
though they may be at first, go to make the sum total of 
the coming man. 

Says Emerson: ‘Man is physically as well as meta. 
physically a thing of shreds and patches, borrowed un- 
equally from good and bad ancestors, and a misfit from the 
start.” Dr. Holmes tells us that “Live folks are only dead 
folks warmed over,” and that “to reform a man you must 
begin with his grandmother. ” ‘There is no question but that 
noble ancestry, honorable dealings in the forefathers, is the 
richest inheritance a child can be blessed with. But if we 
can not bequeath these in any large measure to our chil- 
dren, we can at least, by our own earnest efforts to over- 
come our faults and resist temptation, endow them with a 
rich legacy of resistance to evil, which is perhaps a richer 
heritage than passive goodness. Every effort we make for 
the right j is so much good foundation on which not only 
our lives rest, but those of our descendants also, so that 
with the tendency, sapped of much of its vitality, goes the 
neutralizing influence of repugnance to the fault. We must 
guard against the blemishes grafted upon the young child. 
The companionship of impurity may leave a blot upon the 
mind that will become an inheritance in future generations. 
The scare-to quiet stories of a servant have often left on 
the child a nervous fear that has been transmitted for gen- 
erations. Baby can be frightened into stillness at a very 
early age, and these early impressions are the ones that 
last the longest. Then beware who puts baby to bed and 
thus save baby’ s grandchildren from a fear of the dark, 
from restless nights and a nervous dread of that haunting 
‘“man-under-the- bed ”’ still sought and uncaught. 


‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” What a wealth of wis- 
dom in these words,“ in the way he should go.” The effort 
is usually to train up the child in the way we want him to 
go, irrespective of the fact that with all its possibilities and 
its probabilities the foundation for its future is already 
largely laid by its parents and grandparents. Not only are 
“the sins of the fathers visited upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation;” but, in the large justice of 
Providence, so also are the virtues. As each child comes with 
face and form peculiarly its own, so each child is born with 
a mental and moral nature fitted to that form and face and 
with inherent, individual rights that ought at least to be re- 
spected. What right have you, to gratify your petty ambi- 
tion, persistently to persecute that boy and insist upon his 
keeping at Greek and Latin, because youshave marked out 
a professor’s chair for him, while his whole soul yearns for 
a tool chest? Buy the tool chest and “train him up in the 
way he should go,” sparing the world a stupid professor, 
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and giving it instead a bright mechanic. If his mind goes 
out to Greek and Latin, let him dig away at them, that we 
may glory in one more devoted scholar. The world. j is al- 

ready burdened with men and women trying to go ina 
way they wot not, and they land often at our basement 
doors with outstretched hands. Consult the child’s ten- 
dencies and tastes. You can of course do much to direct 
and develop these, but beware how you force into a dis- 
tasteful channel its activities, making the work that should 
be a delight a burden, and life a failure. Remember, you 
can’t twine a vine the wrong way around a pole. At 
your peril you force a child into an irksome life, thwarting 
the tendencies of its being. Remember that you owe that 
child more than it can ever owe you. Jt has a right to the 
best advantages you can give it. It is your duty to be pa- 
tient and persistent in your efforts to help it eradicate evil 
propensities for which it is often not at all responsible. 
While recognizing the rights of parents we must admit that 
the rights of the children. are supreme. Choice of parentage, 
and surroundings has not been theirs. They must suffer for 
the youthful follies of parents and grandparents, the antag- 
onisms often of an ill-assorted marriage giving them a dual 
nature ever at war with itself; too often they come unwel- 

come guests into homes where they have to make a place, 
and no matter how strongly loved afterward, the soul is 
scarred by that pre-natal repugnance and must suffer there- 
from. Under the happiest circumstances we owe it to our 
children to aid them to self-support and general usefulness. 
In your desire for the comfort and prosperity of your chil- 

dren beware of damaging their self-respect and self-reliance. 
Help them to realize the divine possibilities within them 
that they may have a high and holy mission here, let: their 
hands find what employment. it may. 


“Tis a life-long toil till our lump be leaven— 
The better! What’s come to perfection perishes. 
lhings learned on earth, we shall practice in heaven.” 


Says Mrs. Sigourney: ‘“‘ Wespeak of educating our chil- 
dren; do we know that they also educate us?”’ Kant tells us 
“The object of education ought to be to develop in the 
individual all the per fection. of which he is. capable.” 
Picking up a “bonnie bairn” in its Western home and 
ee his fingers caressingly over its little cranium, 

l‘ather Alcott remarked, ‘‘Fine head that, fine head.” 
‘Yes,’ replied the fond father, “the head is all right if we 

can only manage to get something into it.” ‘Into it! Into 
it! My friend, there is enough there now. You want to 
draw it out,’’ said the philosopher. The older the child 
grew, the larger the experience of the parents, the more 
forcible seemed the wisdom of the remark. The little heads 
so full of seed-thoughts ready to grow into full flower and 
fruit are given into our hands to garden, nourish and make 
the very most of; though we may not be able to change our 
apple to a peach, nor our peach tree to one bearing oranges, 
still we may take that poor little apple tree and so enrich 
the soil, cultivate the roots, keep clean and erect the trunk, 
trim the branches, that instead of gnarled, knotty, worm- 

eaten fruit we have a round, smooth, rosy apple, fruit fit 
for a crowned head to admire or an artist’s pencil portray. 
Lhough we may work wonders in the way of size, grain, 
color and flavor, still our apple tree will bear apples, our 
peach tree will not produce plums, and we must submit to 
the inevitable fact that ever ything bears fruit after its kind, 
and bear this in mind in our dealings with our children, 
and that they are our children, with our faults and our 
foibles, together with such additions as our right or wrong 
doing, our Omissions or commissions may have augmented. 
How often do we re-discover ourselves in our children. 
The very traits that vex us are our own bequest. Said a 
young mother who had taken her little daughter to the old 
home nest, ‘‘ Mother, how shall I ever manage that way- 
ward child?” “Much as I did you,” calmly replied grand- 
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ma, “by patient persistency.’”’ We have all heard of the 
teacher who began school only a few weeks in advance of 
his pupils and by dint of hard study kept gloriously ahead 
and won golden opinions from parents and scholars. Well, 
I never tried it, but in my small school of two I often find 
myself studying hard to catch up, and I am quite sure that 
this is not owing to any special stupidity on my part nor 
unusual brilliancy on that of my pupils; nor is this new 
and peculiar experience individually mine, but one belong- 
ing to motherhood universally. We are all familiar with 
the oft-quoted mother who went to the pedantic matron 
asking, “‘ When shall I begin the education of my three 
weeks old babe?” and was “reproved for having lost three 
valuable weeks already. How true the old proverb, ‘ Fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.”’. That babe was absorb- 
ing all the culture its little mind and heart were capable of 
from its surroundings. ‘To force open the petals of a flower 
by means of hot water for some special occasion may be 
quite proper, but such a forcing process on the human in- 
tellect and affections savors of vandalism. A crammed 
brain will just as surely have to pay the penalty of being 
gorged as a crammed stomach, and may not the heart be as 
susceptible to excesses as the mental and digestive organs? 


“ After thou 
First camest into the world—as it befalls 
To new-born infants, thou didst sleep away 
Two days, and blessings from thy father’s tongue 
Then fell upon thee. , Day by day passed on, 
And still I loved thee/with increasing love.” 


“In her pretty willow tradle softly swaying, 
Lulled to sleep by mX¥ rhythmic praying, 
Lies my baby, while my mother heart is saying, 
‘God keep thee there,’ ” 


These are baby’s first lessons, lessons philosophic, geo 

graphic and psychologic. But the parents had lost three 
weeks surely if they had not learned many things old as 
the first babe and new as the last one. T'rom the moment 
of baby’s advent it becomes a tutor to the intelligent mind. 

Every child is blessed with a saving grace. ‘God sends 
us children for another purpose than merely to keep up the 
race—to enlarge our hearts, make us unselfish, full of 
kindly sympathies and affections, to give our souls. higher 
aims and to call out all our faculties, to extend enterprise 
and exertion,” says Mary Howitt. How many women have 
been saved from foolish disgrace by the babe nestling close 
to the heart, keeping it warm and pure. How many 
thoughtless, selfish, careless lives have been toned to sweet- 

ness and charity by a bit of helpless, dependent humanity. 

A giddy young school-girl, whose mind ran riot with flirta- 
tions and frolic, and for whom wise heads prognosticated 
an unfortunate future, with a foolishly fond father and no 
wise mother to guide her wayward fancy, suddenly startled 
her school-mates and the community by returning from an 
elder sister’s grave, bringing the wailing orphan home to 


mother. ‘ Dear little thing,” sighed the wise ones, “what a 
pity the poor babe could not have slept in its mother’s 
casket.”’ But the little foster mother gave months of time, 


strength, patience and perseverance to nursing this tiny, 
half dead babe to life and health. When next she ap- 
peared in public there was a soft light in the eye, a dig- 
nity of mien, a quiet sweetness of deportment that trans- 
figured that wild hoyden into a gentle madonna. She had 
saved baby’s life, baby had saved her soul. How many 
men have been purified and ennobled by the touch of baby 
fingers and baby caresses. How often the thought of the 
little face, with its wistful longing, watching at the window 
for papa’s return has drawn him past all allurements 
straight home with 


“That instinctive tenderness, the same 
Blind spirit which is in the blood of all, 
Or that a child, more than all other gifts 
Brings hope with it, and forward looking thoughts, 
And stirrings of inquietude.” 
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How the day’s toil is hallowed by the thought of the home 
nest and the birdlings chirruping there. How the hope cen- 
tered in the coming man andthe coming woman consecrates 
and invigorates nerves and muscles to action, and spurs on 
ambition for their sakes. And the mother | 


“Night after night 
She keepeth vigil, and when the tardy morn - 
Breaks on her watching eyelids, and she fain 
Would lay her down to rest, its weak complaining 
O’ercomes her weariness.” 


And all the toil, and all the anxiety and all the weariness 
are as naught compared with the strength of parental love 
—and thus are this weary man and worn woman lifted into 
a higher, nobler life themselves. 

‘“*T am the mother of an immortal being. God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner,” wrote the Countess Ossoli in her diary. 
‘¢ How shall we order the child and how shall we do unto 
him,” is the continued plea of Manoah. There is no well- 
wrought scheme of salvation for children. Now and then a 
pair seem to have discovered exactly how to manage. Said 
a minister, ‘“*‘ With our first child we were wonderfully suc- 
cessful, brought him up by rule and he-was a model of good 
behavior, quiet, gentle, respectful, and for nine years we 
were happy and boastful in our pride, but then it hada 
mortifying fall. It seemed almost a judgment. Our next 
child was noisy, demonstrative, self-willed and headstrong. 
He shed admonitions as a duck does water.” And they 
then learned that no line of action can be laid down as in- 
fallible even for a small family, but that parents and guard- 
ians must meet daily and hourly the ever new and ever 
changing phases of child life. How early a child con- 
sciously receives impressions is unsettled, but 1t can occasion 
them very soon. LKvery child is a problem, a new combi- 
nation as it were, and you should accept it as afresh volume 
from the hand of God. Study it carefully, endeavor to put 
yourself in its place. ‘Try to see matters from the child’s 
standpoint and remember that to teach, you must be. Have 
faith in your children—if you don’t, who will? Don’t 
worry them with the degeneracy of the times, and speak of 
the past as a period of reverence, submission and endeavor. 
To be-sure, grandma will tell you with pride, ‘‘ He’s his 
father over again, only a little wilder, I think.” For the 
dear, good woman has had such a struggle with life, and 
George has turned out such a noble, stalwart man, that in 
her pride she only remembers his childhood at its. best. 
George, however, is now and then haunted with memories of 
the past which he does not care to rehash for the benefit of 
George, Jr. Let him bury any little indiscretions in his 
own breast, but do not forget them when dealing with 
young George. A child has a right to blunder, but let him 
reap the benefit of his blunder. Said a little miss, as she 
was starting home from her summer’s holiday with her ac- 
cumulated pocket money, ‘I am going to buy everything 
on the way that I fancy.” “Oh, don’t!” expostulated the 
little brother. Mamma suggested that she might want the 
money more some other time. But all day the fruit vender 
and notion peddler found her a ready customer. She 
treated all the children in the car, played the prodigal on a 
small scale until late in the afternoon, when she remarked: 
“Guess I won’t buy any more. I’ve only ten cents left 
and I'll keep that; Iam sorry for that boy, though,” looking 
after the little peddler, “he'll be disappointed when he 
comes back.’’ Some time later, when she had felt the pinch 
of her poverty many times, she remarked, ‘‘ Well, I could 
get it, if I hadn’t spent my money, but it’s all gone and you 
won’t give me any more I s’pose?” “Not till its due. 
Aren’t you sorry that you were not more careful of your 
funds?”? asked mamma. ‘‘No-o-o. Id like the money 
pretty well, but I am not sorry I spentit. I always wished 
I knew how people felt who don’t count the cost, and I 
know now.” However, that one experience seemed to prove 
satisfactory, for she also learned a still more important 
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lesson—how people feel who have been recklessly extrava. 
gant, and that once you spend money that is the last of it, 
so far as that money and you are concerned. Every child 


ought to have an income of its own. Let the child have 
some stated duty, aside from the general contribution to the 
family comfort, for which it is regularly paid, and paid only 
when the work is done. That income should be its very 
own, to do with as it pleases. You may suggest and advise 
concerning it, but don’t dictate, nor make good foolish ex. 
penditures. By earning the money the child will feel a cer. 
tain dignity in its possession; by having to abide by its 
own losses, being restricted to its own funds, it learns the 
value of money., By giving out of its own pocket it learns 
the joy of contributing to the pleasure of friends and the 
comfort of others. 

Another of the integrities:—giving a gift, keeping it our- 
Christmas and 
birthdays we give delicate toys, beautiful books, and after 
the child has admired them, put them away, saying, 
‘You'll spoil them, I am afraid,” or ‘‘ You may have them 
by and by if you are very good,” or “ Wait until you are 
old enough for them.” How should we feel under similar 
circumstances? Of course we should teach them the value 
of the things and the responsibility and care necessary to 
ownership—but this autocratic way of owning them and 
their toys, too, savors too much of despotism for our demo 
cratic blood. How does it appear from the child’s stand. 
point? Finding a small shawl cut in two, and there being 
no question as to whose fingers guided the scissors, Mamma 
said to the little maiden, ‘ Why did you cut this?” Look. 
ing up with a face full of sweet, innocent surprise, she ex 
plained, “Oh, I wanted it and Roy wanted it, so I tut it in 
two and dived him half, nen we bos’ had it.” ‘But I didn’t 
want it cut,” said mamma severely. Opening her eyes very 
wide, her face fajgky aglow with surprise, she exclaimed, 


‘ W’y ’es’awl’s mine. Mrs. W dived it to me, an’ I 
dived half of it to Roy.’”’ The case was well put. Here 
was a lesson in mine and thine worth considering. How 


ever, there was another side to the problem, and mamma 
said, ‘‘Some day when it is cold you will need the shaw! 
and you can’t have it for it,is spoiled.” Looking ars I . 
the haggled edges, she said slowly, ‘‘I dinka fink Litt 
“But I should have thought if you had asked me,’ 
mamma. “’Ks, you fink more’n I do, don’t you? Next 
time I better ’sult you fore I do fings,” and she took a lesson 
in that larger wisdom that comes with experience and 
years, and the need of being guided thereby. But if, in. 
stead, mamma _ had punished the child for ruining the 
article there would have come into two: lives jus! a ‘faint 
repulsion. ‘The child, young as she was, would have real 
ized the infringement of her rights, and a sense of injustice 
would have crept into the little heart to fester and poison 
her confidence; into that of the mother would have entered 
that which always finds its way into the heart of a despot, 
even a very, very mild one—a sense of unworthiness. It 
is these little things that creep into the lives of parent and 
child that so separate them, annul confidence, make it so 
hard for the child to accept advice. restive aridor restraint. 
They are apparently so slight at first, like the little drip in 
the crevasse wLich opens wider and wider for the inunda- 
tion. 


Another right of the child, too often overlooked—its ri ight 
to know why “it must be denied certain things that others, 
apparently no better off financially, are allowed. If there 
is a moral or physical reason, give it. If financial, give that 
also. Let a child once realize that there is a good and suf- 
ficient reason for sacrifice and you will find it willing to do its 
part usually. Never say dolefully, ‘‘My poor child, you 
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can’t have this or that luxury, I am so sorry,” putting it on 
the roll of the unfortunate, the down-trodden, the oppressed, 
engendering discontent and covetousness; but say cheerily 
and truly, ‘‘ We can’t afford it, but never mind, we can af 
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ford to do without it,” putting the child on the roll of the 
heroic and brave, the honest and true. 

Children can early understand the ethics that demand 
perfect integrity in dress and living if they have always 
lived in this atmosphere. In this, as in all else, the mother’s 
influence is predominant, for in early life it is with her they 
mostly live, and all her dealings, with servants, the market, 
shopping, but especially her dealings with their father, have 
a permanent influence upon their lives. Ifin any way she 
is given to little deceptions, either in word or deed, she need 
not be surprised to find herself deceived in turn. She has 
laid the foundation for it; the children’s whole after 
life is blighted thereby, and ‘‘no stream of eloquence ”’ can 
ever wash away this taint in their blood. 

The largest part of a child’s religious culture comes from 
the home atmospere, living, doing and being. Parents, 
what you are is what you teach, words are but breaths un- 
less they are expressions of your true self, and at best they 
only photograph you. You must be the living embodiment 
of the true, the pure, the noble, the good, to give your ad- 
monitions a meaning. If you would teach your children 
integrity, be at, liveit. See to it, father, so that there be no 
looseness in your household morals—irregularity to domes- 
tic arrangements, untidy habits, anything that throws an 
unnecessary burden upon the housewife. Beware of the 
clouds you cast upon the horizon of the home. If there 
Also, be- 
ware of critical discontent at the table, of depressing cen- 
sure; though it be merited, let a breath of hope and love 
go with it. Look to your language. Let no compromising 
words or tales be let loose, like rats in a house, to under- 
mine the very foundations of the home. And mother, do 
you, too, look to this same home sacredness, home purity, 
home brightness, home attractiveness. See to it that your 
doors swing easily, not only to your own children, but to 
their companions also. Know your son’s and daughter’s 
friends, welcome them to the home circle, study them, talk 
freely with your children about them, their faults, their fail- 
ings, and their virtues. 

Beware how you question a child’s veracity, or give it 
reason to question yours. Never ask “ Who did this?” 
when you know. It isn’t honest and there is an insight in 
childhood which detects you in your fraud, and it engen- 
ders falsehood in its young mind. You have tarnished your 
child’s character and injured yourself in its estimation, if 
not in your own. Give it the benefit of the doubt, in any 
case where there is a doubt, but by precept and example 
show how highly you value perfect truthfulness, not only 
in your own conversation with the child, but with the world 
in general. Your intercourse with others in its presence 
has a more powerful influence on the child than a whole 
stream of admonitions to it. Remember that nothing 
seems wicked that can provoke a smile or seems smart. 
Watch any tendency to dishonest transaction, any over- 
reaching in trade among boys under the supposition that 
it is business sagacity; any gambling, which, though soft- 
ened into “playing for keeps,” is gambling still; of prize 
packages and all lottery enterprises—show them the fal- 
lacy and the fraud of it all. Beware of ‘honesty is the 
best policy;” that species of honesty is but a poor graft at 
best. Be honest because it is right and true. Call things 


by plain but not exaggerated names; show children that 


though a wound may heal it leaves a scar. Just so with 


the moral nature. Although the Prodigal returned to his. 


father’s home, was forgiven and received with rejoicing, 
still his fortune, wasted in riotous living, was gone past all 
retrieving; and what was worse still, the years that might 
have brought so much were lost to all eternity, and his 
moral nature dwarfed and crippled thereby through all the 
endless cycle of time. The wrong he did lived after him 
just as much as the good he might have done would. So 
the world was the poorer for his days of sin and shame as 
Well as he. 
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Queried a little one, “‘ Mamma, which is worse, to tell a 


lie or to steal? I’ve been thinking abdut it and I’ve ’cluded 


it’s worse to lie because if you steal a thing you can give it 
back, ’less you've eaten it, and if you’ve eaten it you can 
pay for it,” “but,” in an awed voice, “a lie is just forever.” 
Yes, just forever. Yet truth is a thing so delicately ad- 
justed, that it may by irreverent handling be thrown out of 
poise and become a lie. In the repetition it may be so dis- 
torted, that though given word for word, still by tone, gest- 
ure, accent, that fact may become a falsehood. These are 
nice distinctions but not beyond the capacity of a child of 
ten,—yes, younger. 

Beware of pressing a child too closely for a reason why. 
How often you feel a thing for which you are wholly in- 
capable of accounting. The feeling is strong, palpable, 
but to account for it you can not. Then how much more 
must this be the case with the child who has not learned to 
reason from cause to effect. So again, I say, beware of 
persisting in “there must be a reason, and now why?” 
Many a child, like Wordsworth’s little Kdward at Leswyn 
farm, has been forced to manufacture that why. Beware 
also of insisting on an answer instantly to a question sud- 
denly sprung upon a child, or calling him up to testify 
concerning something which has just happened. Remember 
how much more clearly you remember a thing after the ex- 
citement is over and your mind is calm than at the moment 
when you were wrought up, and give the child-the benefit 
of this. Say soothingly, ‘Think it over and then come 
and tell me all you know.” Don’t be guilty of that dread- 
ful crime to God and the child’ of saying,—as I’ve heard 
people say,—‘‘Now remember, God sees and hears you. 
He knows whether you are telling the truth and He hates 
liars.” Are you not lying when you say “God hates” any 
thing? It is a fearful charge to make against our Heav- 
enly Father. 

Beware of giving commands too freely. Never compel a 
child to do a disagreeable thing purely for the sake of 
discipline, nor hesitate to ask it, if at all necessary. Do not 
insist at table that it eat what it dislikes, nor pander to a 
notional appetite. Treat a child always as a reasonable 
being. Respect its likes and dislikes. In the furnishing 
of its room, in its wearing apparel, in its friendships, con- 
sult its tastes, but give it the benefit of your judgment. 

Beware of the family ancestor, whether real or apocryphal ; 
that individual exerts a wonderful influence. “Oh, we 
K—s never forgive,” said a lady complacently, ‘‘the Indian 
blood is too strong for that.””. They had nursed what they 
deemed the strong traits of the “noble red man,” and still 
nurtured and fostered this element, although Pocahontas had 
passed away centuries ago, and the blood had been diluted by 
Teutonic, Keltic, Saxon and Scandinavian intermarriages for 
generations, and was only half Indian at first. Still they 
cherished every trait that they thought might emanate from 
this ancestral root, and had succeeded in developing anum- 
ber of very uncomfortable dispositions in the family. So I 
say again, beware of your ancestor if not buried in oblivion. 
Tone him up to true nobility before elevating him to the 
family altar for emulation and worship. 

All these things tell for righteousness. Says Emerson: 
“The whole state of man is a state of culture; and its 
flowering and completion may be described as religious 
worship ;—the fatal trait is the divorce between religion and 
morality.” Little avail all the efforts of religion and 
ethical culture, where real consecration and earnest work 
are done with a holy enthusiasm, to one whose daily life is 
divorced from honest dealing. 


“ Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations | 

Known as the Children’s Hour.” 


This time is peculiarly adapted to reflection and as far as 
possible should be a family hour, especially given to evok- 
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ing and developing the religious nature of the child. I 
doubt whether there ts any one subject that is agitating the 
public mind more to-day than that of prayer, and the 
deeper the feeling, the more sincere and conscientious the 
parents, the harder for them to find a solution of the 
problem of how to turn these atoms of divinity Godward, 
put the soul in the devout attitude and keep it free from 
every semblance of cant and make- believe, have the out- 
pouring of the spirit true, earnest and sincere. 

If we only knew how to lead them up with trustful.affec- 
tion and confidence. A certain little one’s mother always 
took her in her arms just before being sent to bed, if she 
were at home, or, if going out, did so before starting, and 
holding her close to the mother heart for a while, looking 
into the eyes, then kissed the little one, saying, ‘‘ That is 
good-night, dear; go to bed like a good little girl.” This 
was done quite unconsciously until baby was “three years 
old, when unexpectedly one afternoon the mother was de- 
tained from home until late in the evening. Returning, the 
parents were met at the door by the little puss, very wide 


awake. Papa picked her up, carrying her to the nurse, 
saying, ‘‘ How is this? nearly eleven o’clock and this child 


not asleep.” ‘I couldn’t coax her to bed,” said the girl: 
‘“‘ she insisted she must see her mamma first.’”’ ‘* Papa,”’ said 
the little maiden very seriously, “I tan’t do to bed till P’se 
yooked into my mamma’s eyes,” and climbing into her 
mother’s lap, taking the maternal face between her two 
little hands, she gazed long and earnestly into the eyes so 
necessary to her comfort and courage, then one long, hearty 
hug by both and she sprang to the floor, holding out her 
hand to the nurse, saying cheerily to papa, “Tse yeady 
now. Dood night.” This little sensitive soul could not 
rest peacefully without this interchange of love, this con- 
fiding trust on the one side and protecting, assuring affec- 
tion on the other. From it there came into her life hope, 
faith and courage, so that the ominous darkness of night 
and the mysterious forgetfulness of sleep lost all terror. 
Her mother’s love was the one heart-c ‘faving, and she felt 
that. If we only knew how to bring just this feeling 
toward God into their little lives,—yes, and into our own, 
too. ‘This is one of the things we all long to do, but hardly 
know how. 

A mother, on whom this question pressed with most per- 
plexing anxiety, was deeply pained by much that seemed 
to her shockingly irreverent, where children were taught to 
pray for every thing they wanted, with the assurance, either 
verbal or implied, that God answered the prayers of good 
little children; and when the coveted treasures were not 
forthcoming, they were informed that sometimes God de. 
nied us the thing we asked because He knew it was not 
best for us to have it. Sho was deeply pained at seeing 
other children dragging through their prayers so sleepy 
and tired that it seemed er uel, or ratthng over them hur- 
riedly because mamma was going out or there was com- 
pany below. ‘T’hese things so shocked her that it did not 
seem true to have a child pray unless there was the spirit 
of prayer in the form; and how could she evoke this spirit ? 
This was the ever-perplexing question. From the first, 
when possible, she had made a point of giving the twilight 
hour to the children. Sometimes they would sit at the 
Western window of their hill-home where they could watch 
the lights and shadows of the closing day fading from out 
the sky and gently shutting in the village below, with the 
fruitful fields beyond and the river winding in and out 
among the low bluffs, as though nature was putting down 
her curtains and covering her children for their night’s 
rest. Mamma would repeat a little poem, or tell them 
something of the wonders of earth, air or water, or of the 
meaning of night. Sometimes they would sit and watch 
an evening storm, when it seemed all dark, wet and chaotic 
with the dripping rain, rolling thunder and moaning wind, 
only lighted by flashes of lighting—‘‘thundershine” the 
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children called it—and they would climb into the arm-chairy 
with her and nestle close to the mother-heart filled with 
awe and wonder. On quiet evenings they would watch the 
brightness fade from the sky and the stars come peeping 
forth, faintly at first, like shy children, then gathering more 
courage come clearly out. It was ever a surprise, a new 
delight though seen so often. One evening they were un- 
usually quiet and thoughtful as though they felt 


“Tis embrace Nad 
Slide down in thrills through all things made,” 


until the younger broke the silence with, 
mama,” 
swered. 
Keep your children close to you. Live very near them. 
Let them help you, though it be a hindering helpfulness. 
When you want to read, read aloud to them. It gives them 
society. You will find that babes enjoy it. You ean pour 
a perfect flood of philosophy, poetry and theolog y on an 
infant head, much to its relish, though all it unders tands is 
your nearness and the tones of your voice, which to baby 
is always sweetest music: Parents. cling to your children: 
enter into their joys, their sorrows, their. sports, their read. 
ing and their social pleasures. Meet the needs of their 
natures for recreation with a hearty recognition. One 
rollicking game of “blind-man’s buff” will bring yon 
nearer your child’s life and heart than the costliest rift. 
Be a part of their very selves. Tell them of your own 
child hfe; how human you were, how like unto themselves. 
Let them feel that you would fain help them to shun your 
mistakes, would lead them by brighter ways than you 
came. Oh, blessed mother, who never forgets that she 
was herself a young, girl once, and remembers the heart 
burns and the heart aches of it all, watching over her own 
young with-a sympathetic heart throbbing with mother love 
and womanly insight! Oh, rare father, who deals with his 
boys from a boy’s standpoint and with his own boyhood 
fresh in his mind, remembering the lack of sympathy and 
the mistakes therefrom, and profits by the remembrance! 
Surtail not one iota their enjoyment; put no ban on boyish 
sports nor girlish pleasures. Nay, heighten them by refin- 
ing them from the dross of companionship and literature 
which they will themselves loathe if you keep their ideals so 
toned by your life and influence that the rude, coarse oir 
will be repulsive of herself,the youth of questionable morals 
and objectionable habits instinctively offensive, and the 
‘‘serofulous French novel” and other demoralizing literature 
possess no fascination. Awaken early a keen sense of in 
tegrity—integrity in small things— the dishonesty of an in 
fringement on the time, patience and efforts of another by 
carelessness, untidiness or unnecessary exactions. Parental 
neglect here often mars an otherwise helpful companion 
and scars a noble life. 
If from the beginning we deal thus honestly, imbue our 
children with a right royal love of the good, the true and 
the beautiful; so evoke self-respect and noble ambition that 
they culminate in high aims; if we succeed in living close 
to their lives, especially through the transition period from 
boy and girl into manhood and womanhood, having thus 
far held their contidence, it will hardly be withdrawn now. 
Let there be no deviation from the strictest veracity, no 
petty pretending to keep up the child’s faith in either God 
or yourself. Nothing so inspires confidence to you as con- 
fidence in you. Concerning the great verities of life, the 
large problem of their being, we should deal most devoutly. 
Tell them that their existence is a mystery; one of the un- 
fathomable problems of God. That the whence and the 
whither of the soul is not for us to know in this life. It is 
for us to do the wisest and best we can in the here, leaving 
the hereafter to God, who alone controls it. Teach them 
the sacred dower of these human bodies, so wonderfully 
constructed for the soul’s habitation, of the duty we owe 


‘Let's pray, 
and that evening at least one prayer was an- 
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ourselves and our posterity to be clean and strong, of the 
inystery of the interdependenc e of mind and body; that 
irity of life induces mental vigor; that noble thinking and 
noble doing strengthen the nerves and invigorate the mus- 
cles; that ‘clean bodies, clean thoughts, clean companions 
and clean reading produce the clean character that flowers 
‘nto the noble hfe that endures; that whether there be an- 
other world awaiting us or no we are immortal. We live 
on and on here—live either in crippled humanity maimed 
by our blunders and wrong-doing, in souls upon ‘whom we 
leave a curse that will be handed down from generation to 
veneration, or in minds enlightened by our lives and words, 
broadened by our encouragement, wills strengthened by our 
endurance. Whether we ‘leave posterity or not, we leave 
our stamp upon the future. Help them to realize the holy 
trust of hfe; of Now, the Here. Then death will come 
calmly, grandly as the natural sequence. Says Emerson: 
“Higher than the question of our duration is our deserv- 
ing.” ‘Teach them what is due themselves as world workers 
for righteousness, for the Kingdom of God on earth; of 


their rich heritage of truth, righteousness and love—that 
they may exclaim with Julia Dorr: 


“ Heir of all the ages, | 
Heir of all that they have wrought! 
All their store of emprise high, - 
All their wealth of precious thought! 


“Kvery golden deed of theirs 
Sheds its lustre on my way; 
All their labors, all their prayers, 
Sanctify this present day.” 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


The Revolution tu. Tanner’s Lane. By Mark Rutherford. Edited 
by his friend, Reuben Shapcott. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
It was hardly worth while to have reprinted this English 

novel, so objectless and scrappy is it, and so plainly pro- 

duced by the process known to the irreverent as “ running 
in the emptyings.”” ‘he author is an English preacher, and 
his first book, ‘‘ Mark Rutherford,’ made a great reputa- 
tion of the short-lived kind a few years ago. : 
“The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane” is a revolution pro- 
duced in a dissenting country congregation in England in 
vetting rid of an unworthy minister, “put the author x0eS 
back more than fifty years to begin his story, and quite 
fails to make the proper connection between the beginning 
and the end. The book is one more illustration of a sort 
of unintentional dishonesty on the part of authors who 
have once made a‘‘ten strike’’ and thereafter allow them. 
selves to be persuaded to put together some scraps which 
they have left into another book to sell on the reputation of 
the first. 


THE HOME. 


A BIT OF KNOWLEDGE FOR YOUTHFUL READERS. 


‘* Beware the Jabberwock, my son.” As children may be 
divided into two classes, those who have read, and those 
Who haven’t yet read “Alice in Wonderland” and “Through 
the Looking Glass, and What Alice Found There,” all of 
them will be interested in the discover y made by some girls 
in Dorchester,—nothing less than the meaning of “ Jabber- 
wock” in the famous poem that Alice thought so pretty, 
but rather hard to understand. These girls sent to Lewis 
Carroll, author of the books, to ask leave to use the mys- 
tical name as the name of their school paper, and the fol- 
lowing letter came back: 

‘Mr. Lewis Carroll has much pleasure in giving to the 
Kditresses of the proposed magazine permission to use the 

title they wish for.’ He finds that the Anglo-Saxon word 
‘wocer’ or ‘wocor’ signifies ‘ offspring’ or ‘fruit.’ Tak- 
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ing ‘jabber’ in its ordinary acception of ‘excited 
and voluble discussion,’ this would give the meaning of 
‘the result of much excited discussion.’ Whether ‘this 
phrase will have any application to the projected periodical, 
it will be for the future historian of American literature to 


determine. Mr. Carroll wishes all success to the fortheom. 
Ing Magazine.” 
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MAY. 


While the sweet birds sing 
Till the woodlands ring, 
While the apple-blossoms drift like snow, 
Trips flowery May 
O’er the meadows gay, 
To the rhythm of the rivluet’s flow. 
Le MB. 


BOOTBLACKS WHO HELP ONE ANOTHER. 


A reporter called to a little bootblack near the City Hall 
to give him ashine. ‘The little fellow came rather slowly 
for one of that lively guild, and planted his box down 
under the reporter's foot. Before he could get his brushes 
out another larger boy ran up and, calmly pushing the little 
one aside, said: ‘* Here, you go sit down, Jimmy.”’ 

The reporter at once became indignant at what he took 
to be a piece of outrageous bullying, and sharply told the 
newcomer to clear out. 

“Oh, dat’s all right, boss,’ was the reply, ‘ ’m only 
cong to do it fur him; you see he’s been sick in the hos- 
pital for mor’n a month and can’t do much work yet, so us 
boys all turn in and give him a lift when we can, savy °”” 

‘Is that so, Jimmy?” asked the reporter, turning to the 
smaller boy. 

‘Yes, sir,” wearily replied the boy, and as he looked up, 
the pallid, pinched face could be discerned, even through 
the grime that covered it. ‘‘He does it fur me, if you'll 
let him.” | 

‘Certainly; go ahead;” and as the bootblack plied the 
brush, the reporter plied him with questions. ‘ You say 
all the boys help him in this way ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. When they ain’t got no job themselves, and 
Jimmy gets one, they turns in and helps him, ’cause he 
ain’t very strong yet, ye see.’ 

“ What perc entage do you charge him on a job?” 

‘“faeyt"’ queried the youngster. “T don’t know what 
you mean. " 

‘““T mean, what part of the money do you give Jimmy, 
and how much do you keep out of it?” 

“You bet yer life I don’t keep none; I ain’t no such 
sneak as that.”’ 

“So you give it all to him, do you?” 

‘Yes, Ido. All the boys give up what they gets on his 
job. I'd like to catch any feller sneaking it on a sick boy, 
[ would.” 

The shine being completed, the reporter handed the 
urchin a quarter, saying: “I guess you're a pretty good 
fellow; so you keep ten cents and give the rest to Jimmy 
there.” : 

“Can’t do it, sir; it’s his customer. Here, Jim.’’ He 
threw him the coin and was off like a shot after a customer 
for himself, a veritable rough diamond. In this big city 
there are a good many such lads, with warm and generous 
hearts under their ragged coats.—Commercial Advertiser. 


Ir is not what a man outwardly has or wants, that con- 
stitutes his happiness or misery. Nakedness, hunger, dis- 
tress of all kinds have been cheerfully endured, and even 
death itself. It is the feeling of injustice that is insupport- 
able to all men. No man can bear it or ought to bear it.— 
Carlyle. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Minnesota Unitarian Conference.—- 

The first annual meeting of the Unitarian 
onference of Minnesota was held at Sioux 
Falls, Dak., April 26, 1888. 
societies in the conference were represented 
by the following delegates: Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, Mr. J. D. Ludden, Mrs. J. D. Lud- 
den, St. Paul; Rev. H. M. Simmons, Rev. 
Kristofer Janson, Mr. C. E. Sprague, Minne- 
apolis; Mr. A. M. Crosby, Mrs. A. M. Crosby, 
Mr. F. C. Mahony, Luverne; Rev. Charles F. 
Russell, Mr. J. Hl. Locke, St. Cloud. The 
societies at Winona and Duluth were not rep- 
resented. There were also present from the 
Lowa conference, Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Puckett, 
Mrs. T. K. Bradley, Dr. J. C. Grout, and Mr. 
Partch, from Rock Rapids, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Wm. Kk. Smith, of Sioux City. Rev. J. R. 
Iiffinger, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, and Rev. George Batchelor, 
western representative of the American Uni- 
tarian Assoclation, were also present and ad- 
dressed the conference. 

The conference was opened at 9 o’clock, A. 
M., With a devotional meeting led by Rev. 
George Batchelor. At 10 o’clock the business 
meeting, in the absence of the president, was 
called to order by Rev. 8. M. Crothers. Mr. 
J. D. Ludden, of St. Paul, was chosen chair- 
man, and Mrs. EK. 1. Fuller, of Sioux Falls, 
secretary, pro tem., until arrival of secretary. 

An address of welcome was extended to the 
conference in behalf of All Souls church, by 
Wm. A. Wilkes, and responded to by Rev. 8. 
M. Crothers for the president. The minutes 
of the last regular meeting of the conference 
were read and approved. The regular busi- 
ness of the meeting was then taken up. Mr. 
Effinger first gave an address, speaking in an 
encouraging manner of the growth of Unita- 
rian work in the west, and especially at Sioux 
Falls, Rock Rapids and Luverne. He was 
followed by reports of the work being done 
in the various churches of the conference, 
Mr. Janson reporting for the Scandinavian 
societies in St. Paul and Minneapolis; Mr. 
Crothers for Unity church, St. Paul, and for 
the society at Winona; Mr. Russell and Mr. 
Locke for St. Cloud; Mr. Crosby for Luverne; 
Miss Bartlett for Sioux Falls, and Mr. Sim- 
mons for the First Unitarian church at Min- 
neapolis. All gave encouraging reports of 
the condition of the societies and the interest 
shown in the missionary work throughout 
Minnesota and Dakota. Mr. Batchelor fol- 
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lowed with some remarks, giving some of the 
results of his observations as the western rep- 
resentative of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. He urged upon the conference the 
necessity of a rigid supervision of the minis- 
ters admitted tothe conference so that no one 
of bad moral character should be allowed to 
preach to any society. The meeting then 
took a recess in order to do justice to the 
bountiful collation provided by the people of 
All Souls church. : 

The meeting was again called to order by 
the chairman at 2:30 p.m. Mr. Russell was 
called upon for an address, and gave a very 
enjoyable and elevating discourse, dwelling 
upon the advantages of self-sacrifice and of 
giving freely of the best that is within fs, 
Mr. Janson followed with an address on the 
outlook of missionary work among the Scandi- 
navians throughout the west and northwest. 
He showed that in many places in Minnesota, 
Dakota, Michigan, Missouri and Kansas there 
was an earnest need for such work. What 
were wanted were stirring, enthusiastic men, 
familiar with western life, and who were 
willing to make some personal sacrifice for 
the good of the cause. A report of the Post- 
office Mission work, by Miss McCaine, of St. 
Paul, was then read by Mr. Crothers and ap- 
proved. A motion was made by Mr. Crothers 
that Miss McCaine be appointed general 
secretary of the Post-oftice Mission work for 
the Conference, to whom all the other secre- 
taries shall report, and whose duty it shall be 
to have supervision of, and to advance, wher- 
ever possible, the Post-office Mission work in 
the conference, and to report the same at each 
annual meeting of this conference. The mo- 
tion was carried, and the secretary instructed 
to notify Miss McCaine of her appointment. 
Mr. Crothers then moved that the secretary 
notify each society of the conference of the 
action of this meeting, and have them appoint 
a secretary for Post-office Mission work. The 
motion was carried. ‘Then followed a general 
discussion on the efficacy of Post-office Mis- 
sion work, participated in by a number of 
those present, including Mr. Tupper, of Lin- 
coln county, Dakota, who stated that he was a 
Post-oftice Mission convert, and that no one 
need despair of the good results of circulating 
Unitarian literature. Following this there 
was a general discussion of the ways and 
means of carrying on the missionary work in 
the conference. All admitted the necessity 
for such work and the advantages that would 
accrue therefrom. The main difficulty seemed 
to be the limited supply of men suitable for 
this work. Mr. Russell thought the men must 
come out of the west, and his hope was that 
the urgent demand would develop such men. 
Mr. Russell moved that Unity Church of St. 
Cloud, Minn., be admitted to the Unitarian 
Conference of Minnesota. The motion was 
unanimously adopted. The following resolu- 
tions were then passed: 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended 
by this conference to those ministers who have 
preached at St. Cloud, and also to the churches 
who released these ministers, thus enabling 
them to do this work. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks of the con- 
ference be expressed to the people of All 
Souls Church for their cordial and hospitable 
entertainment, 

The meeting then adjourned. In the even- 
ing, despite the unfavorable weather, a fair 
sized audience gathered to listen to able ser- 
mons by Rev. H. M. Simmons and Rev. Kris- 
tofer Janson of Minneapolis. 

C. E. SPRAGUE, Secretary. 


Sioux Falls, Dakota.—All Souls church 
was dedicated Wednesday evening, April 25. 
Six ministers besides the pastor occupied the 
platform and took part in the services, namely: 
Revs. George Batchelor, J. R. Effinger, Kris- 
tofer Janson, Charles F. Russell,and S. M. 
Crothers. The Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes, who 
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was compelled to be absent from town, sent 
beautiful dedication hymn and a message 
of her constant love for the cause and church, 

The form.of dedicatory service followed 
closely that used by All Souls church, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ impressive 
Dedication Service between minister and con- 
gregation was used. Mr. Gannett’s and Mrs. 
Marean’s hymns, used at Mr. Jones’s dedica- 
tion, were also used here, and Mrs. Wilkes 
and Mrs. Bartlett, each unknown to the other, 
had written a hymn for the occasion. 

The sermon by the Rev. J. R. Effinger, 
“The Temple of God,” was a very beautiful 
and impressive one, full of high thoughts and 
stimulating appeals. The Rev. George Batch- 
elor made a short and eloquent address to the 
people. The Rev. 8S. M. Crothers offered the 
Dedication Prayer. The music was excep. 
tionally fine and appropriate. Not the least 
important thing in connection with the eve- 
ning’s service is the fact that the church is 
dedicated free of debt, with the exception of 
the $2,500 (without interest), borrowed from 
the Loan Fund. 


Chicago.—The Monday noon teachers’ 
meeting wasled by Mr. Jones. The lesson was 
on the twenty-second chapter of Luke to verse 
46. There is here an abundance of interest- 
ing critical matter concerning the Last Sup- 
per and the Passover, if that is the best thing. 
My own feeling is that all this matter which 
can be got out of commentaries be held at 
arm’s length till the events related here be 
made real and put in their proper setting in 
the life of Jesus and in Christian history. The 
“ Lord’s Supper” as celebrated in some Uni- 
tarian churches (some do not observe it), is 
participated in very coldly. And yet this is 
one of the tenderest and most poetic of the 
episodes in the life of Jesus. Let us make 
real to the children this last week in Jerusa- 
lem. So much of his life is crowded into that 
one week. Letus call it anniversary week 
and think of his coming down from Galilee 
with his friends, preaching in the city during 
the days, retiring to Bethany for the quiet 
nights. It seems probable that the most of 
all Jesus’s ministry in Jerusalem was crowded 
into this brief period. Toward the close of 
the hour the conversation became general. 


Care for the Children 


Childrén feel the debility of the changing 
seasons, even more than adults, and they be- 
come cross, peevish, and uncontrollable. 
The blood should be cleansed and the system 
invigorated by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


“Last Spring my two children were vacci- 
nated. Soon after, they broke all out with run- 
ning sores, so dreadful I thought I should lose 
them. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured them com- 
pletely ; and they have been healthy ever 
since. I do feel that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
saved my children to me.” Mrs. CG L. 
THOMPSON, West Warren, Mass. 


Purify the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


‘**Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. | 


**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.’ I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


1090 Doses One Dollar. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. : 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CyURCH OF THE MEssiAu, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, May 13, services at 11 A. 
ue: 7:30P. M., Religious Study Class. 


Unrry CHurcH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, May 13, services at 10:45 a. M. 


Turrp UNTraARIAN CirurcH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, May 13, services at 10:45 
A, M. 

ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, May 13, services at 
(1 A. M; subject, “ Fifty Years of Emerson,” 

a preferation sermon. Monday evening, 
Kmer-on section of Unity Club; Browning 
section, Friday, 4p. M.; Bible Class, 7:30 Fri- 
day evening. 


Uniry Cnurciu, HinspaALeE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, May 13, services at 
10:45 A.M. 


Union TEACHERS’ MBETING at the Chan- 
ning Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Mon- 
day, May 14, at noon. Rev. Mr. Utter will 
lead. 


M. M. MANGASARIAN, of Philadelphia, will 
speak before the Ethical Culture Society, at 
the Grand Opera House, Sunday, May 13, at 
lf a.M. Subject, “ The Religious Outlook.” 


WintttAM M, SAvrer will make lecture en- 
cagements for the month of June, Address 
516 North avenue, Chicago. 


PROGRAMME OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE, 


Thirty-fourth Annual Session. 
Tuesday, May 15. 


10 A.M. Meeting of Directors of the Con- 
ference at Headquarters. 


Sp.M. Sermon. Milton J. Miller, Gen- 

eseo, III. 
Wednesday, May 16. 

9 A.M. Devotional Meeting led by 53S. 
M. Crothers, St. Paul, Minn. 

10 A.M. Business Session of the Confer- 
ence. 
President’s Opening Address. 
of Secretary and Treasurer. 

— General business. 

11:30 A.M. Paper: How shall we man our 
Missionary Posts? Eliza T.. Wilkes, 
Sioux Falls, Dak. 

12:30 Intermission. 

2 to 3:30 P.M. Western Sunday School So- 
ciety. Incharge of J. V. Blake, Presi- 
dent. 

1. Keports of Officers. 
2. Discussion.—A Normal School in 
Morals and Religion. Introduced by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

%. Klection of Officers. 
President Shorey in the chair. 
5300 P.M. The Claim upon us of the Mis- 
sion Fields, 

In India—The Pundita Ramabai Mis- 

sion in behalf of Woman’s Education, 

by Emma Endicott Marean, Chicago. 

In Japan—The Mission of Inquiry in 

charge of A. M. Kapp, by Mr. Kk. Sugi- 

moto, Japanese Student at Ann Arbor, 

Mich. 

In Montana—The Mission of Civiliza- 

tion (The Crow Indian School) by Kate 

Gannett Wells. 

At Home—The Post Office Mission and 

the Sunday Circle, by Arthur M. Judy. 
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ern Unitarian Conference. In the First 
M. E. church, corner Clark and Wash- 
ington streets. 
I, Organ Voluntary. 
Il. Hymn. “In Lonely Vigil.” Frederick 
L. Hosmer. 
Ill. Prayer, J. Coleman Adams. 
[V. Responsive Readings from Emerson, 
selected by John R. Effinger. 
V. Emerson the Man, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
VI. Great Sentences from Emerson. The 
Audience. 
Vil. Emerson the Worshiper. 
Gunsaultis. 7 
VIII. Hymn: Victory, adapted from Emer- 
son’s “ Voluntaries.” 
LX. Emerson the Prophet. 


Frank W. 


lifty years of 


Influence. William C. Gannett. 
X. Song. “The Crowning Day is Com- 


ing.” 
XI. Poem: “Cambridge, July 15, 
John W. Chadwick. 
XII. Hymn: “The Soul’s Prophecy.” 
AIL. Benediction. 


[A special programme of the evening will be printed. | 
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Thursday, 17. 


9,A.M. Devotional meeting led by Ches- 
ter Covell. 

10 A.M. Paper. Moral Education in the 
Public Schools. George P. Brown. 
Discussion. 

11:15 A.M. Paper. The Relation of Liter- 


ature to a Child’s Education. 
Burt. 


Discussion led by Mrs. L. W. Learned. 


2:30 Intermission. | 
2p.M. Paper. The Actual Roots of 
Religion in Human Nature.— Does Ke- 
ligion mean more or less as Modern 
‘Thought discards the Creeds? Henry 
Doty Maxson. 


Discussion led by Rabbi Hirsch. 


3:30 P.M. Business Session. 
5 p.M. Intermission. 
8 p.M. Platform meeting in the First 
M. KE. Church, corner Clark and Wash- 
ington streets. Subject for discussion, 


THe PosstBLE AMERICAN CHURCH. 


D. L. Shorey, President of the Con- 
ference, will make the opening re- 
marks. The following gentlemen have 
been invited and are expected to speak: 
Prof. David Swing; Dr. Samuel G.. 
Smith, People’s Church, St. Paul; Rev. 
M. D. Shutter, Minneapolis; Rev. J. C. 
F. Grumbine, Syracuse, N. Y.; Rabbi 
Hirsch and Dr. H. W. Thomas. 


WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
Seventh Annual Session. 


Tuesday, May 15. 


2 p.M. Devotional meeting led by Rev. 
Eliza T. Wilkes, Sioux Falls, Dak. 
President’s Address. Iteports of Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 

Religious Study Classes, by Mrs. J. C, 
Learned, St. Louis, Mo. | 

3 P.M. Address by Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, Boston, upon ‘“ Need of Re- 
ligion rather than of Special Legisla- 
tion.” 
Report of Unitarian Women’s Work on 
the Pacific Coast. 
Address by the delegate of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Conference. 

4 p.m. Post Office Mission Talk, led by 
Miss IF’. Le Baron, Elgin, Il. 
Co-operation, Organization, Advertis- 
ing, Reporting, Post Office Mission 
Fund, how raised and expended. 
The Lesson of the International Coun- 
cil of Women at Washington, by Mrs. 
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The Western Edge of Life 


Finds many people feeling a lack of strength 
and vigor just when they need it most, and 
they yearn for the life and activity of former 
years. Whenacertain age is reached it be- 
comes essential that some restorative and 
tonic medicine should be taken, even if it 
has not beenthe custom to take anything of 
the kind previously. Naturally, the 


MACHINERY OF THE BODY 


has become worn, and it should be lubricated 
by some good medicine. One which will 
give permanent vigor is better than astimu- 
lant giving only artificial strength, as it were. 
{lood’s Sarsaparilla is peculiarly adapted to 
meet the requirements of such cases, It cre- 
ates an appetite, and so assists in the assimila- 
tion of food that the functions of the body 
receive its full nutrient power. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla rouses the liver, kidneys, and other 
organs which have become torpid and slug- 
gish, itexpels impurities from the blood and 
ives itnew vitality and richness, and in fact 
its beneficent and curative influences extend 
through the whole system. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 100 Doses One Dollar. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
As a Remedy for Pulmonary Affections and 
Scrofulous Diseases. 
Dr. Ira M. LANG—a prominent physician in New 
York, says:—I am greatly pleased with your Emul. 
sion. Have found it very serviceable in above diseases, 


and it is easily administered on account of its palat- 
ableness. 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that asimple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applica ions 
made by the patient athome. A pamphlet explaining 
thie new treatmentis sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by A. H. Dixon & Son, 303 West King street, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Cheap Excursions South. 


To Landbuyers and Homeseekers on April 24, May 
Sand 22, and June 5, the Illinois Central R. R. will 
sell Excursion tickets to Jackson, Tenn., Jackson, 
Miss., Aberdeen, Miss., Hammond, Crowley, Jennings, 
Welch and Lake Charles, La., at one limited fare for tte 
round trip, tickets good for stop over privileges south 
of Cairo. 

For copy of ‘Southern Homeseeker’s Guide’’ and 
further particulars address, 

KF. B. BOWERS, Gen. Northern Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


All books sent for notice by pore will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our 
columns and the interests of ourreaders. Any books 
in print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles 
il. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


How Religion Arises: A Psychological Study. By 
Duren J. H. Ward, Ph.D., B.D. Boston: Geo. H. 
Ellis, 141 Franklin street. Cloth, pp. 74. 


The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet’s Mind. An Auto- 
biographical Poem. By William Wordsworth. With 
notes by J. A.. George, A.M. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Cloth, pp. 113. 


Cheap Books and Good Books. By Brander Matthews. 
New York: The American Copyright League. 
Paper, pp. 25. 


Next Door. By Clara Louise Burnham. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. Paper, pp. 371. Price........-. $0.50 


Practical Leesons in the Use of English. Book Two. 
By Mary F. Hyde, Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth, pp. 226. | | 


Important to All Who Work 


for a living. Write to Hallett & Co, Portland, Maine, 
and they will send you full information, free, showing 
you how you can make from $5 to $25 and upwards a 
day and live at home, wherever you are located. Some 
have made over $:0inaday. Capital not required; 


Discussion. 
0 P.M. Intermission. 
Sp. mM. Fifty Years of Emerson, 1838- 


1888. A Commemoration by the West- 


J. R. Effinger, Chicago. 
! Election of Officers. 


~ 


you are started free. All ages; both sexes. All is 
new. Great incomes sure from the start. Fortunes 
await all workers who begin at once. 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterofacentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 


by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 


est, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 


MARVELOUS 


sci 


ERY. 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Cure of mind wandering. 
Any book ftearned in one reading. | 
Classes of 1087 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit, 
1500 at Philadelphia, 1113 at Washington, 1216 at 
Boston, large classes of Columbia Law students, at 
Yale, Wellesley, Oberlin, University of Penn., Michi 
gan University, Chautauqua, etc.. etc. Endorsed by 
RicHarvd PrRocror, the Scientist, Hons. W. W. AsTor. 
JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, Judge Gipson, Dr. Brown, E. H. 
Cook, Principal N. \. State Normal College, etc. 
Taught by correspondence. Prospectus post FREB from 
PROF. LOISETTE, 287 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


en 


New York, Penn & Ohic 


RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


New York, Lake HR] HY & Wester BR 


~-— FoR———— 
Buffalo, ye Falls, 
New York, Albany, 
Saratoga, Boston, 
AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 
TO THE EAST, 


—W ITH-—— 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullnaan Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 


R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 
General M :nager. General Pass. Agent. 
WEV TonR=. 


pears scans PIETY — A cloth-bound 60-page 
book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful 
readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mailed 
for 30 cents in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


HAVING lately purchased the entire stock 
of pamphlets and plates belonging to the In- 
dex association, we have on hand a few copies 
each of the proceedings of the Free Relig- 


ious Association for the six years 1874-1879 
inclusive. These pamphlets contain essays 


and addresses by QO. BL. Frothingham, 8. R. 
Calthrop, Francis E. Abbot, T. W.: Higgin- 
son, 8. H. Sonneschein, Lucretia Mott, W. C. 
Gannett, Charles G. Ames, William Henry 
Channing, George William Curtis, John W. 
Chadwick, Felix Adler, and others. They 
contain from 80 to 108 octavo pages, and have 
heretofore been sold at 35 and 40 cents each; 
but to close them out quickly we offer them, 
postpaid, at 10 cents each, three different 
numbers for 25 cents, or the six for 50 cents. 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


THE OLD FARM HOME, | 


A SHADOW OF A POEM. 
BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


In description and reminiscence, Mrs, Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.— Boston Transcript. 


A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of many 
a man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
hood are bound up in such a home.—Cdristian Regis- 
ter. 


The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England [ook back to the old farm 
home through a mist of tender tears.—7'he Universal- 
ist. 


Cloth, blue and gold. 83 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


RABY CARRIAGES 


We make 4 specialty of manufac- 
turing Baby Carriages to sell di- 
rect to private a You 
can therefore do better with us 
than with a dealer. Wesend car- 
riages to all points within 500 miles 
of Chicago free of charge. Send 
for catalogue free. 


Ree) CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 
XANy>” 62.& 64 Clybourn ave., Chicago, III. 


BEST STITCH 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 
tive strength of the shuttle or lock-stitch seam, com- 
ared with seam made by the W. & G. Automatic. 
the only genuine ‘‘Automatic’’ Sewing Machine. 
Physicians endorse it:—‘* No Risk to Health.” 


Willcox & Gibbs §.M. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y, 


E::DEAF 


Pscx’s Parent ImMprovep CUSHIONED 
Ear Drums Correctly Restore the 
Hearing, whether the eafness is caused 
by colds, fevers or injuries to the natural 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
in position. Music, conversation, whis- 
nan bined distinctly. We refer to those 
using them. Writeto F HISCOX, 853 
Rroadway, cor. 14th St.. New York, for 
illustrated book of proofs, FREE. 


By GILES B. STEBBINS. 


aS pages. 
Allabout the Tna- ANUAL riff. The best 
cheap book on: he BP) otection side 


Endorsed by the leading newspapers of the cou’ - 
andsome cloth ed- 


mailed. Agents wanted. 
KERK & CO., Publishers and Booksellers, Chicago. 


trv. Paper edition 5 cents. 
ition on fine paper, 75c. 
CHARLES 


AN PROTECTIONIST’S 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 


DRESSMAKING! cris.2busss cormesrsren 
—the simplest ever made, B. MH. KUHN, Bloomington, 11), 


MENTAL GYMNASTICS. 


MEMORY CULTURE. 
By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 


A practical and easy system by which any person, olq 
or young, can train himself to memorize anything he 
may chovse— 


THE CLERGY, Their Sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN, tems of Business. 


The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi. 
cago daily papers The commendatory notices which 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood 
the test. 


The author, an old man, claims to have a memory 
more to be trusted by training under this system than 
even while he was young.—Chicago Inter Ocean, 


We cordially commend it to all persons of failing 
memory as the best book obtainable on that subjeci,— 
Interior. 

Most ingenious; enables any one, who famillarizes 
himself with the system, to carry an immense mass of 
digested information, ready for production on demand, 
By experiment we have tested the author's mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.—Ad. 
vance, 


The author’s method aids us in getting control at wil! 
of the organs unconsciously employed in acts of what 
may be called spontaneous recollection, It is ingenious 
and simple.—Chicago Times. 


Price $1.00; Sent by mall Postpaid. 


DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub., 


45 Randolph st., Chicago, Il. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year, Sample copies, 
five weeks for 1ocents. Single copies, § cents. 


THE WomAN's TRIBUNE Was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literatura, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person 1n- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


Fora club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
apremium. Fora club of twenty-five thesame bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca vassers. 
The Woman's TRIBUNE and Unity to one address 


one year for $2.10. 
WONDER FU som if you know juet where to send 

for it. Send 20 cents in silver or 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in Tuk AGENTS’ Recorp and mailed to yoll 
and to hundreds of publi-hers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, mace 
zines, letters, &c , in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. lo 
the first 20,C00 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send THE FAM 
ERs’ REcoRD, (illustrated) atrial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 


Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


Ee 


is the amount you can get for a small 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Use Dutcher’s Dead Shot for Bed Bugs, a powerful 


| exterminator; break up their nests, destroy their e g2°) 
clear them out and sleep in peace. 


